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THE NATURAL DESIRE FOR GOD IN ST. THOMAS 


i the Contra Gentiles, III, 57, we read: “ Omnis intellectus 
naturaliter desiderat divinae substantiae visionem.” Stu- 
dents of St. Thomas are aware of the problem that lies in that 
simple sentence. From the fact that there is a natural desire 
in every rational creature to see the divine essence, the Angelic 
Doctor argues that the vision of God must be at least possible, 
even though it is unattainable by the unaided powers of nature. 
He bases his reasoning on the principle that a natural desire 
cannot be frustrated. The following are some of the more im- 
portant texts where this argument can be found: 


Cum autem impossibile sit naturale desiderium esse inane, quod quidem 
esset, si non esset possibile pervenire ad divinam substantiam intelli- 
gendam, quod naturaliter omnes mentes desiderant, necesse est dicere 
quod possibile est substantiam Dei videri per intellectum, et a substantiis 
intellectualibus separatis.* 

Unde semper remanet naturale desiderium respectu perfectioris cogni- 
tionis. Impossibile est autem naturale desiderium esse vanum.... Non 
igitur naturale desiderium sciendi potest quietari in nobis, quousque 
primam causam cognoscamus, non quocumque modo, sed per ejus 
essentiam.? 


Inest enim homini naturale desiderium cognoscendi causam, cum intuetur 
effectum, et ex hoc admiratio in hominibus consurgit. Si igitur intel- 


1 Contra Gentiles, III, 51. * Compendium Theologiae, CIV. 
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lectus rationalis creaturae pertingere non possit ad primam causam 
rerum, remanebit inane desiderium naturae.*® 


Si igitur intellectus humanus cognoscens essentiam alicujus effectus 
creati non cognoscat de Deo, nisi an est, nondum perfectio ejus attingit 
simpliciter ad causam primam, sed remanebit adhuc ei naturale desi- 
derium inquirendi causam; unde nondum est perfecte beatus: ad per- 
fectam igitur beatitudinem requiritur, quod intellectus pertingat ad 
ipsam essentiam primae causae.* 


There are two problems in connection with St. Thomas’ 
teaching on the natural desire for God. The first is the main 
problem of understanding what he meant by a desire of that 
kind. The lack of proportion between a natural desire and a 
supernatural object would seem to rule out even the possibility 
of a natural desire to see the divine essence. A considerable 
literature has grown up around this problem, especially of recent 
years.” Another problem, which is involved in the first, is 
concerned with the apparent contradictions made by St. Thomas 
when he speaks of the natural desire to see the essence of God. 
To offset the many texts in which he affirms the existence of that 
desire, there are others, no less authentic, which apparently 
flatly deny that there is a natural desire for the vision of God. 
There are, for instance, the following: 


. . . tune meretur (homo), non ex hoe quod appetit beatitudinem quam 
naturaliter appetit, sed ex hoe quod appetit hoe speciale quod non 
naturaliter appetit, ut visionem Dei, in quo tamen secundum rei veri- 
tatem sua beatitudo consistit.® 


Est autem duplex hominis bonum ultimum . . . Quorum unum est pro- 
portionatum naturae humanae .. . Aliud est bonum hominis naturae 
humanae proportionem excedens, quia ad ipsum obtinendum vires 
naturales non sufficiunt, nec ad cogitandum vel desiderandum; sed ex 
sola divina liberalitate homini repromittitur . . . et hoe est vita aeterna.” 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 12, a. 1. ‘* Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 3, a. 8. 

* For the principal articles and books that have appeared in recent years 
on this subject, see the Bibliography at the end of this article. 

6 De Veritate, q. XXII, a. 7. 7 De Veritate, q. XIV, a. 2. 
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. vita autem aeterna est quoddam bonum excedens proportionem 
naturae creatae; quia etiam excedit cognitionem et desiderium ejus.. .® 


The opposition is clear: St. Thomas in these texts denies the 
existence of a natural desire which he affirms, for instance, in 
the following: 


. omnis intellectus naturaliter desiderat divinae substantiae visionem. 
Naturale autem desiderium non potest esse inane. Quilibet igitur in- 
tellectus creatus potest pervenire ad divinae substantiae visionem, non 
impediente inferioritate naturae.® 


It is important to notice that whatever conclusion we may reach 
concerning his teaching on the natural desire to see God, St. 
Thomas, when he affirms that desire, argues from it merely that 
the vision of the divine essence is possible. The actual attain- 
ment of that vision is not in any creature’s power: 


Impossible est igitur quod aliqua substantia creata ad illam visionem 
perveniat, nisi per actionem divinam.’° 


Quamvis enim homo naturaliter inclinetur in finem ultimum, non tamen 
potest naturaliter illum consequi, sed solum per gratiam; et hoe est 
propter eminentiam illius finis.™ 


. . . haee autem visio excedit naturalem potentiam creaturae, cum ad 
eam nulla creatura ex suis naturalibus pertingere possit . . 


Yet even here St. Thomas adds to our perplexity. In the 
following text we actually find him asserting that the attain- 
ment of the vision of the divine essence is natural to the human 
intellect : 

Quamvis naturale sit intellectui humano quod quandoque ad visionem 


divinae essentiae perveniat; non tamen est sibi naturale quod ad hoe 
perveniat secundum statum viae hujus.. 


® Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 114, a. 2. 

® Contra Gentiles, III, 57. 

1° Contra Gentiles, III, 52. 

11 In Boet. de Trinitate, q. VI, a. 4, ad 5. 
12 In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 3. 

18 De Veritate, q. XIII, a. 3, ad 6. 
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It is natural, then, for the human intellect to arrive at the vision 
of God, although, it is true, not in the condition in which the 
intellect exists and functions while joined to the body. Once 
the body is left behind in death, however, it would seem, at least 
according to this text, that the intellect can naturally enjoy the 
vision of God. 

All this is very confusing; so much so, that it serves as a 
challenge to those who have too much respect for the intelligence 
of the Angelic Doctor to admit that he is guilty of the contradic- 
tions that apparently are manifest in the texts we have quoted. 
The apparent contradictions are two: first, he asserts, and then 
seems to deny, that there is a natural desire to see the essence of 
God. Then he denies, but again seems to assert, that a created 
intellect can arrive at this vision naturally, unaided by grace. 
This is our status quaestionis and our problem consists in trying 
to find out by a direct examination of the text of St. Thomas, 
rather than by reading it through the eyes of his commentators, 
whether these contradictions are not more apparent than real. 


I 


We shall begin with the second apparent contradiction. 
When St. Thomas says that it is natural for the human intellect 
to arrive at the vision of the divine essence, in what sense was 
he using the term “natural”? The “natural” for him can 
refer to what belongs to us essentially or to what we have from 
birth. It is in the latter sense that he speaks of grace as natural 
to the human nature of Christ: 


Natura uno modo dicitur ipsa nativitas, alio modo essentia rei; unde 
naturale potest aliquid dici dupliciter: uno modo, quod est tantum ex 
principiis essentialibus rei, sicut igni naturale est sursum ferri: alio 
modo dicitur esse homini naturale, quod ab ipsa nativitate habet .. . 
gratia igitur Christi, sive unionis sive habitualis, non potest dici 
naturalis, quasi causata ex principiis humanae naturae in Christo: 
quamvis possit dici naturalis, quasi proveniens in naturam humanam 
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Christi, causante divina natura ipsius: dicitur autem naturalis utraque 
gratia in Christo, inquantum eam a nativitate habet .. .* 

St. Thomas, then, is well aware of the so-called Augustinian 
use of the term “ natural” in the sense of that which is given 
to a creature by the creator at its origin. However, this is for 
him a less proper use of the term: 


Cuilibet rei illud est naturale quod ei a suo creatore imponitur: tamen 
proprie naturalia dicuntur quae ex principiis naturae causantur.*® 


It is in this improper sense that he speaks of immortality and 
impassibility as natural to man in the beginning ** and declares 
that original sin is the privation of a gift that “‘ quodammodo 
fuit naturale.” 

Turning now to De Veritate, q. XIII, a. 3, ad 6, in which 
St. Thomas speaks of the attainment of the vision of God as 
natural to the human intellect, it is plain that he is using 
“natural” in the Augustinian sense—a sense that for him is 
valid though less proper than what we may call its Aristotelian 
use. 

In the sixth objection of that article we are presented with 
the difficulty that if it is natural for the human intellect to see 
the essence of God, sense knowledge should be present in that 
vision; since knowledge by means of the senses is no less natural 


14 Summa Theologica, III, q. 2, a. 12. 

** In IV Sent., d.17, q.3, a.1, sol. 2. 

1¢ “ Tmmortalitas illa et impassibilitas quam homo habuit in primo statu, 
non inerat sibi ex suis principiis naturae, ut dictum est, sed ex beneficio 
conditoris: unde naturalis proprie dici non potest, nisi forte naturale 
dicatur omne illud quod natura incipiens accepit (In II Sent., d. 19, q. 1, 
a. 4, sol.). 

17“ Patet igitur secundum praedicta quod vitium originis, ex quo pec- 
catum originale causatur, provenit ex defectu alicujus principii, scilicet 
gratuiti doni quod naturae humanae in sui institutione fuit collatum; quod 
quidem donum quodammodo fuit naturale, non quasi ex principiis naturae 
causatum, sed quia sic fuit homini datum ut simul cum natura propa- 
garetur ” (Contra Gentiles, IV, 52. Cf. In IV Sent., d. 33, q.1, a.1, ad 4; 
Summa Theologica, I, q. 100, a. 1; Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 81, a.2; Sum. Theol., 
ITI, q. 34, a. 3, ad 2). 
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to man than it is natural for his intellect to see the divine 
essence. In the reply St. Thomas admits that it is natural for 
the human intellect one day to arrive at the vision of God, 
although not as it exists in this life—“‘ non tamen . . . secun- 
dum statum viae hujus ”—that is, exercising the power of ab 
straction. However, both in the objection and in the reply we 
can find the twofold use of the term “ natural ”’—proper and 
improper. In the objection he speaks of sense knowledge as 
connatural to man, and in the reply he makes it clear that in 
this connection he is using the term in its proper sense as 
referring to something that belongs to man’s essence “ secundum 
statum viae hujus.”’ On the other hand, when he says in the 
reply that it is natural for the human intellect to arrive at the 
vision of the divine essence, we know from the objection that he 
is speaking in the improper or Augustinian manner. The objec- 
tion tells us the sense in which the vision of God is natural to 
man: it is natural simply because his intellect was created for 
this—“ cum ad hoc creatus sit ”—and not because it belongs to 
him essentially. If “cuilibet rei illud est naturale quod ei a 
suo creatore imponitur”’** then, just as grace was natural to 
Christ because He was born with it, and just as original justice 
was natural to human nature because man was founded in it, so 
the vision of God can be called natural to the human intellect 
because the intellect was created for it. All the while it remains 
true that “ proprie naturalia dicuntur quae ex principiis naturae 
causantur.” 

It is the notion of creation that makes all the difference 
between a Christian philosopher like St. Thomas and an Aris- 
totle. St. Thomas could use the term “ natural” in a wider 
sense than Aristotle used it because for him man stands in an 
altogether different relation to the first cause than he does for 
the Stagirite. When the first cause is a creator and not merely 


18 In IV Sent., d. 17, q.3, a. 1, sol. 2. 
1° Ibid. 
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a prime mover of pre-existing matter, then the natural repre- 
sents the state in which man was actually “born into” this 
world. All that he possessed at the time, what we would call his 
natural and supernatural endowment, was his birthright by 
creation, even though it did not all belong to, or flow from, his 
essence. There is no ambiguity in this double use of the term 
“ natural ” when, like St. Thomas, we are careful to distinguish 
between its proper and its improper sense.”° 

It is clear, then, that when St. Thomas says it is natural for 
the human intellect one day to arrive at the vision of the divine 
essence—“ naturale sit intellectui humano quod quandoque ad 
visionem divinae essentiae perveniat ”—he is using the term 
“natural” in the Augustinian sense of that for which man was 
destined in the beginning, even though it always remains beyond 
the requirements of his nature and essence. Is there any other 
way in which the vision of God is said to be natural to man in 
the philosophy of St. Thomas? Yes, there is the celebrated 
question of the natural desire for the vision of the divine essence. 
We pass on now to consider this desire and the problems it 
raises in Thomistic exegesis. 


II 


A great deal of controversy has arisen over the doctrine that 
“omnis intellectus naturaliter desiderat divinae substantiae 
visionem.” ** The obvious difficulty, how can there be a natural 
desire for a supernatural object, has given rise to a variety of 
interpretations, especially since the time of the Reformation, 
when the opposition between the natural and the supernatural 
came to be strongly accentuated. The result is that a problem 
exists for us which apparently did not exist for St. Thomas. 
There is always the danger, however, that when we approach 


2°Cf. the Fourth Chapter of M. Gilson’s Gifford Lectures, 1931-32, 
L’esprit de la philosophie médiévale (2 vols., Paris: J. Vrin, 1932). 
*1 Contra Gentiles, III, 57. 
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St. Thomas, we do so with our own views and conceptions and 
read them into his text. This we believe is the case in the 
problem before us. There are certain fundamental assumptions 
which we make when we approach the problem of the natural 
desire in St. Thomas, and these assumptions may lie at the root 
of the difficulty we find when we try to understand his teaching. 
What are these assumptions? The following seem to be the 
principal ones: 


(a) St. Thomas is speaking of a natural as opposed to a 
supernatural desire. 


(b) For St. Thomas natural appetite is opposed to elicited 
appetite. 

(c) It is the beatific vision that is the object of this natural 
desire. 


If it can be shown that these three assumptions have no basis 
in the teaching of St. Thomas, then we can remove at least some 
of the factors that have served to confuse this controverted issue. 

We shall first pass in review some of the principal interpreta- 
tions of the natural desire with these assumptions in mind. — 
Then we shall turn to the text of St. Thomas and see what he 
actually said. 


III 


We shall begin with Bafiez and Cajetan, both of whom are 
mainly concerned to safeguard the transcendence of the super- 
natural in their approach to our problem. For Baiiez: 


Divus Thomas non vult demonstrare quod in homine sit naturale desi- 
derium videndi Deum; sed proposita fide, quae dicit visionem beatificam 
esse possibilem, ostendit illud esse maxime consentaneum intellectui 
creato. Nam familiare est D. Thomae adducere congruentes rationes 
naturales ad ostendendum quod mysteria fidei sunt maxime consentanea 
naturae et non repugnant ei... in creatura spirituali est quaedam 
velleitas et quoddam desiderium imperfectum videndi Deum. Ex quo 
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eolligit D. Thomas probabiliter quod visio beatifica sit possibilis, ne 
frustretur tale desiderium naturale.” 


For Baiiez, then, there is only a certain velleity or imperfect 
kind of desire to see God in a spiritual creature, which can be 
called a natural desire; but in man he does not believe that 
St. Thomas wished to teach the existence of any genuine natural 
desire to see God at all. Once we know by faith that the vision 
of God is possible, then we see that it is by no means repugnant 
to a created intellect, but on the contrary most suitable to it. 
This non-repugnance and suitability to the human intellect is 
all that the natural desire for the vision of the divine essence 
means for Baiiez. 

Cajetan likewise restricts and minimises the natural desire of 
St. Thomas as much as possible. For him, St. Thomas is 
speaking not so much as a philosopher, but as a theologian who 
considers human nature not absolutely, but as ordained to super- 
natural felicity. Seeing the effects of grace, man desires to 
know the cause of them; but this desire can be called natural 
only after revelation has made known to us that the vision of 
God is our end. The only sense in which this desire can be 
called natural is that a human nature is the subject of it; but 
there is no natural inclination towards the vision of God as He 
is in Himself, although we do desire to see Him as the first 
cause of things: 


.. . illa verba litterae, quod intellectus humanus, non cognita prima 
causa nisi an est, habet naturale desiderium ad cognoscendam primam 
causam quid est, ete., non carent ambiguitate; propterea quia naturale 
desiderium non excedit vim naturae, nec est ad supernaturalem opera- 
tionem, non solum ipsius, sed omnis intellectus creati. . . . Desiderium 
namque potest dici naturale a natura ut subjecto tantum: et sic natura- 
liter desideramus visionem Dei. Et a natura ut subjecto et modo: et 
sic procedunt objectiones. . . . Posset quoque dici quod Auctor tractat 


22 In I, q. 12, a. 1, Scholastica Commentaria in Primam Partem Angelici 
Doctoris D. Thomae (Romae, 1584), col. 237. 
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de homine ut theologus, cujus . . . est considerare creaturas non secun- 
dum proprias naturas, sed ut ad Deum sunt relatae. Et sic, licet homini 
absolute non insit naturale hujusmodi desiderium, est tamen naturale 
homini ordinato a divina providentia in illam patriam.** 


Non enim videtur verum quod intellectus creatus naturaliter desideret 
videre Deum: quoniam natura largitur inclinationem ad aliquid, ad 
quod tota vis naturae perducere nequit ... Apud 8. Thomae doctrinam 
. . » homo non naturaliter sed obedientialiter ordinatur in felicitatem 
illam. . . . Deus inquantum est causa rerum, videri desideratur: et non 
secundum substantiam suam in se.** 

These two commentators read into St. Thomas the “ natural- 
supernatural ” opposition when he speaks of the natural desire 
to see the divine essence and, since they cannot reconcile a 
purely natural desire with a supernatural object, they conclude 
that properly speaking there is no natural desire, but at most 
only a non-repugnance, a suitability, or an obediential potency 
for the vision that constitutes our felicity. 


IV 


Besides this “ natural versus supernatural” preoccupation, 
which has helped to confuse the issue for a great many com- 
mentators, there is another which perhaps has done more to — 
keep up the obscurity and confusion which envelop our question 
than any other factor. It may be called the “ natural versus 
elicited appetite” preoccupation. From Duns Scotus to cur- 
rent writers on this question of the natural desire for God, one 
can find a natural appetite set over against an elicited appetite 
and many, even among Thomists, take it for granted that this is 
the doctrine of St. Thomas. We shall begin our inquiry with 
Duns Scotus because his doctrine of elicited appetite may have 
influenced Thomistic thought more deeply than many Thomists 
are willing to admit. 


28 In Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 3, a.8, Summa Theologica (ed. Leonine, Rome, 


1891), vol. 6, p. 36. 
24 In Sum. Theol., I, q. 12, a.1, Summa Theologica (ed. Leonine, Rome, 


1888), vol. 4, p. 116. 
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For Scotus the vision of God, which is the end of man, is 
something natural even though it can be reached only super- 
naturally. In what sense is it natural? In the sense that there 
is in us a natural appetite or desire, an innate impulsion or 
motion, towards happiness—not merely towards happiness in 
general but towards happiness in particular, and this natural 
impulsion towards a particular happiness exists in us altogether 
apart from any previous knowledge. Opposed to this natural 
appetite there is what he calls a “free” appetite, which for 
Scotus is the same as an elicited act. The teaching of Scotus on 
this point may be summarised in his own words as follows: 


. . . homo naturaliter appetit finem istum, quem dicit (Augustinus) 
supernaturalem; igitur ad istum naturaliter ordinatur . . .*° 


. . . duplex est appetitus in voluntate, scilicet naturalis et liber. Na- 
turalem solum dico potentiam voluntatis . . . sicut quaelibet natura 
habet inclinationem naturalem ad suam perfectionem, sic etiam natura 
intellectualis, scilicet voluntas, habet naturalem inclinationem ad suam 
perfectionem ; alius est appetitus liber, qui est velle liberum. De primo 
appetitu dico, quod non est actus aliquis elicitus a voluntate, sed tantum 
inclinatio quaedam . . . Potest enim aliquis appetitu naturali refugere 
mortem ... et actu libere elicito eligere mortem, sicut martyres .. . 
ergo sequitur quod appetitus naturalis non sit nisi inclinatio quaedam 
ad perfectionem suam; nec est magis actus elicitus in voluntate quam 
in lapide. Quid ergo? Dico quod est inclinatio ad propriam per- 
fectionem suam, scilicet voluntatis, sicut in aliis non habentibus appe- 
titum liberum ... 


De illo appetitu naturali, patet quod voluntas necessario et perpetuo 
et summe appetit beatitudinem, et hoe in particulari . . . Et quod in 
particulari, patet, quia ille appetitus est ad perfectionem intrinsecam 
realem, qua voluntas perficitur; sed perfectio realis non est aliquid 
universale, qua voluntas perficitur, sed particulare . . . Praeterea, illud 
appetere non est actus sequens cognitionem, quia tunc esset liber . . .7* 


25 In I Sent., prolog., q. 1, Joannis Duns Scoti Opera Omnia (ed. Wadding, 
Paris: Vives, 1893), vol. 8, p. 20. 

2° In IV Sent., d.49, q. 10, Joannis Duns Scoti Opera Omnia, vol. 21, 
pp. 318-319. 
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. . . Quod autem ut in pluribus voluntas velit beatitudinem, hoc est, 
quia ut conveniens appetitus liber sequitur inclinationem appetitus 
naiuralis . . . Sed estne actus ille elicitus, quo vult beatitudinem, natu- 
ralis? Dico quod non proprie, quia non est inclinatio naturalis ad 
beatitudinem, quae dicitur velle naturale voluntatis, ut natura est; potest 
tamen dici naturalis quia conformis est inclinationi naturali . . . Potest 
enim dici naturalis, quia conformis inclinationi naturali, tamen est 
actus liber... 


What Scotus has done here is to establish an equivalence 
between appetite and act when he makes the free appetite the 
same as an elicited act. It is not the purpose of this article 
to enter upon a discussion of the natural desire for God accord- 
ing to the teaching of Duns Scotus, nor have we any quarrel 
with the terminology of Scotus as used by Scotus. Apparently, 
however, a great many interpreters of St. Thomas, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have taken over this terminology and 
have set up an opposition between natural appetite and elicited 
appetite—as if this were the teaching of St. Thomas. 

Soto, for instance, calls the desire for God a natural appetite 
as opposed to an elicited appetite: 


Homini inest appetitus naturalis ad illam veram beatitudinem quae in 
Dei visione consistit, non dico appetitum elicitum sed naturalem appeti- 
tum, hoe est, inclinationem naturalem et pondus naturae quo in illum 
finem propendet, sicut gravitas in lapide ... .78 


7 Ibid., pp. 331-332. Other texts of Scotus can be found in J. O’Mahony, 
The Desire of God in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (Cork: Cork 
University Press, 1929), p. 185, n. 4; p. 186, n. 1. Unfortunately the 
references are not always accurate. 

28 In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 2, a. 1. Bafiez in his Commentary sums up the 
teaching of Soto as follows: “ Magister Soto, lib. de Natura et Gratia, c. 4, 
et In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 2, dicit tria . . . Primo ait homini esse appetitum 
naturalem ad veram beatitudinem, quae in visione Dei consistit. Dicit 
secundo illum finem esse simpliter naturalem homini. Dicit tertio, quod 
veram illam beatitudinem nemo naturaliter potest appetere actu elicito. 
Et notat pro explicatione suae sententiae dupliciter dici appetitum natu- 
ralem. Uno modo ut sit actus elicitus a potentia appetitiva, v. g., omnes 
homines naturaliter scire desiderant. Alio modo dicitur appetitus naturalis 
ipsa inclinatio naturae et propensio in aliquem finem, v. g., lapis naturalem 
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John of St. Thomas makes a clear-cut distinction between 
innate appetite and elicited appetite, of which only the latter 
is founded upon knowledge, and affirms that there can be no 
efficacious elicited appetite of the natural order for the clear 
vision of God: 


Non datur in intellectu creato appetitus innatus ad visionem clarem Dei 
in se, nec D. Th. de illo loquitur in praesenti, quia expresse loquitur 
de desiderio fundato in cognitione, idest, visis effectibus, qui utique est 
appetitus elicitus . . . et consequenter naturalis appetitus non est .. . 
Non potest homo habere appetitum elicitum efficacem ordinis naturalis 
ad visionem Dei claram, et in se ipso . . . Existimo ergo intentum D. 
Th. in praesenti solum esse probare, quod in homine detur capacitas et 
possibilitas, seu non repugnantia ad videndum Deum in se... .”® 


For John of St. Thomas the natural desire for the vision of 
God means no more than the non-repugnance in a stone, for 
instance, to be changed into bread, or in water to be changed 
into wine, under divine omnipotence. This, we have seen, is 
the conclusion of Bafiez and Cajetan concerning the unaided 
powers of nature and their desire or tendency towards the 
vision of God. 

Coming down to our own day we can still find this Scotistic 
conception of an elicited appetite set over against a natural 
appetite not only made by Thomists, but attributed to St. 
Thomas. Dom G. Laporta, O.S.B., even gives us a division of 
natural appetite into ontological and elicited, which he also finds 
in St. Thomas: 


Par appétit naturel de la vision béatifique les commentateurs modernes 
de saint Thomas entendent généralement un désir élicite, un désir qui 
est libre méme, puisque ‘ conditionné, imparfait, pure velléité.’ Saint 


appetitum habet ad centrum, non per actum aliquem vitalem elicitum, sed 
sua gravitate determinatus est ad illum locum. Sic ergo hoc secundo modo 
ait esse homini naturalem appetitum ad videndum Deum” (In I, q. 12, 
a. 1, col. 238). 

2°In Sum. Theol., I, q. 12, a. 1; disp. 12, a. 3, Cursus Theologicus 
(Cologne, 1711), vol. I, pp. 244-245, n. 7-13. 
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Thomas, il faut bien le reconnaitre, parle d’autre chose. Pour lui 
appetitus naturalis désigne un appétit défini par la nature méme, néces- 
saire done et tout 4 l’opposé d’une aspiration libre. De plus, dans le 
eas précis du désir de la vision intuitive du moins, il est question chez 
lui non pas du vouloir naturel qui est un acte, mais d’une pure ordina- 
tion transcendentale de finalité, du pondus naturae comme a si bien 
dit Soto. Tout en affirmant qu’il existe, dans toute créature intelligente, 
une tendance ontologique a la béatitude surnaturelle, Saint Thomas nie 
que celle-ci constitue l’objet de l’appétit naturel élicite de leur volonté. 
C’est sur cette distinction entre |’appétit naturel ontologique et |’appétit 
naturel élicite qu’il faut asseoir, me semble-t-il, l’explication trés simple 
de l’apparente contradiction entre les deux séries de textes qu’on a 
coutume d’opposer.*° 

The natural desire for God of which St. Thomas speaks is not, 
according to this view, an elicit desire that is elective or free, 
nor is it even a natural elicit desire or appetite, which is a 
necessary activity. It is not an activity at all: it is only a 
transcendental ordination towards the vision of God as our 
supernatural beatitude. There are two kinds of natural appe- 
tite: elicited, which is an activity that may be either necessary 
or free, and ontological, which is a transcendental ordination 
of finality. The former belongs to the domain of psychology, 
while the latter is the foundation of the metaphysical order: 

Il nous faut done distingeur chez |’étre connaissant deux appétits 
naturels, l’élicite et l’ontologique. Le premier appartient au domaine de 
la psychologie, l’autre en est le fondement d’ordre métaphysique.*! 
There is, then, an order of finality, which is the relationship 
every nature and power has to its end; and an order of realiza- 
tion, which means the activity required to reach the end. St. 
Thomas is referring only to the order of finality when he affirms 
a natural desire for the beatific vision: ** as far as the order of 


so“ Appétit naturel et puissance obédientielle,” Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses (1928), vol. V, p. 257. 

81 Op. cit., p. 267. 

*2 For Dom Laporta, the object of St. Thomas’ natural desire is “la 
vision béatifique,” op. cit., p. 257, passim. Many other writers make the 
same assumption. Later we shall see whether they are justified. 
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realization or activity is concerned, the will is helpless without 
the aid of grace. 

This view of the natural desire as a relation rather than an 
activity is adopted by J. E. O’Mahony, in his book, The Desire 
of God in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas: 


Nothing, therefore, could be clearer than the meaning of ‘ natural 
desire’ as signifying the transcendental relation of a particular nature 
to its end or perfection. Now this relation must be retained if we are 
to grasp what ‘ natural desire’ signified for St. Thomas in the different 
orders of the finite.** 


. . » In this way we rejoin that transcendental relation of finality which 
St. Thomas designated as desiderium naturale.** 


For St. Thomas beatitude which would be final, must bring with it the 
appeasing of the creature’s ‘natural desire.’ And natural desire for 
him is the inherent tendency of the creature towards its ultimate perfec- 
tion. It follows that natural perfection is not the term of the creature’s 
natural desire, though it may prove to be the only possible term of its 
natural activity, seeing that the elevation to Himself depends on God 
Himself.*® 


In the preface to O’Mahony’s book, N. Balthasar attributes 
to St. Thomas an elicit as opposed to a natural appetite: 


It will be a pleasure for the reader . . . to notice the cleverness with 
which he distinguishes, in this also following Aquinas, between natural 
appetite as such, one, spontaneous and necessary, and elicit appetite at 
once multiplex, reflex and necessarily free in the intelligent creature 
who has at his disposal a multiplicity of means in view of the final 
end.*® 


88 Op. cit., p. 252. ** Op. cit., p. 253. *® Op. cit., p. 174. 

** Op. cit., p.ix. In this quotation Fr. Balthasar not only sets up an 
opposition between natural appetite and elicit appetite, but speaks of elicit 
appetite in terms of elicited act when he represents it as “ multiple, reflex 
and necessarily free.” Fr. O’Mahony however speaks quite differently: 
“Scotus emphasized very much the opposition between the will as nature 
and will as source of free acts; he placed a marked opposition between will 
as nature and the elective act of the will. But where the confusion arises, 
from the view-point of Thomistic exegesis, is when Scotus goes on to speak 
of the free or elective act of will as elicit, thus introducing an opposition 
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The instances we have given of authors who set natural 
appetite over against elicited appetite are only a few of the 
many who could be cited in the present as well as in the past 
who, we believe, are reading into St. Thomas a Scotistic con- 
ception.** This is one of the main elements that have served to 
complicate our problem and caused a solution at times to be 


regarded as hopeless. 
V 


The opinion of Sylvester of Ferrara stands at the other 
extreme to the view of those who see in the natural desire not 
an activity of man’s will, but a transcendental ordination of 
finality. For him the natural desire of St. Thomas is not an 
appetite at all but an elicited act of the will: 


Cum naturale desiderium naturae intellectualis in quantum intellectualis 
est sit actus elicitus voluntatis . . . dicitur naturale desiderium naturae 


between the innate tendency of will as nature and the elicited act of will. 
. . . As a consequence, there is in Scotus an opposition between innate 
appetite and elicited acts, which is quite misleading if applied to St. 
Thomas . .. The real opposition for St. Thomas is not, as Scotus held, 
between will as nature and the elicited acts of will, but between will as 
nature and the will as elective’ (O’Mahony, op. cit., pp. 185-187). 

In an article entitled “ Though, Volition and the Organism,” appearing 
in The Thomist, vol, 2, n. 1 (Jan. 1940), pp. 1-13, Fr. Thomas Gilby, O. P., 
also attributes to St. Thomas an elicited appetite: “In an important reply 
(Summ. Theol., I, q. 80, a. 1, ad 3), Aquinas marks the closeness of elicited 
to natural appetite” (p. 12). Fr. Gilby translates the reply and in it 
equates voluntary appetite with appetitus animalis. St. Thomas however 
in that reply makes no mention of elicited appetite, nor does he equate 
voluntary appetite with appetitus animalis (cf. op. cit., p. 12). 

On page 10 of the same article we read: “This reaching to a thing 
known is a function of what is called elicited appetite (appetitus elicitus, 
appetitus animalis), and it comes not from the diffused insufficiency of the 
organism, but from a specialized ability (facultas) to act for a good that 
is perceived.”—But where does St. Thomas ever mention an elicited appetite 
or make appetitus elicitus the same as appetitus animalis? 

*7 In spite of Fr. Balthasar’s preface, Fr. O’Mahony is not one of these.— 
When M. Maritain in Art et Scolastique (Paris: Rouart, 1927), p. 259, 
n. 56, contrasts natural appetite with appetitus elicitus, which is “la 
faculté d’appétition elle-méme du sujet,” as if this were the teaching of 
St. Thomas, one is tempted to ask, is this St. Thomas or John of St. 


Thomas? 
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intellectualis in quantum hujusmodi, quod ad aliquam cognitionem intel- 
lectus de necessitate consequitur.*® 


From a knowledge of the effects of God that we see, our will 
necessarily elicits an act of desire to know their cause: the act 
of desire is called natural because it is necessary. We cannot 
help desiring to see the cause when we see its effects. The vision 
of the divine essence is supernatural only in as far as its attain- 
ment is concerned: it is not above the natural desire of a rational 
creature: 


Visio divinae essentiae dicitur finis supernaturalis non quia nullo modo 
naturaliter desideretur, sed quia non potest ad ipsum ex solis naturae 
principiis perveniri . . . Et sie naturaliter desideramus visionem Dei in 
quantum est visio primae causae, non autem in quantum est summum 
bonum.*® 


Sylvester of Ferrara is careful to point out that the natural 
desire terminates at God only as He is the first cause and not 
as He is our highest good or beatitude. It is nevertheless an 
elicited act of the will; and if it were never possible to see the 
essence of God, then the desire that the rational creature neces- 
sarily elicits to see Him as the cause of all created effects would 
forever remain frustrated. There is nothing supernatural 
about such a necessary desire: what is supernatural is the 
realization of it. 


VI 


These are some of the principal interpretations of what the 
natural desire for God means in St. Thomas. They range from 
mere non-repugnance, suitableness, and obediential potency, 
through a transcendental ordination of finality that is not an 
activity but rather a relationship—a pondus naturae or tendency 
in nature that precedes knowledge—to a necessary elicited act 
of the will, until finally we pass out of the natural order alto- 


*8 In Contra Gentiles, III, 51, Contra Gentiles (ed. Leonine, Rome, 1926), 


vol. 14, p. 141. 
3° Thid. 
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gether and with Cajetan call the supernatural act of desire for 
the vision of God natural only in the sense that our nature is its 
subject. | | 

Why should there be such diversity of interpretations? Is 
there not always the possibility that the source of the obscurity 
lies in ourselves—in the pre-occupations and assumptions that 
we bring to St. Thomas in our study of this question? At any 
rate, an investigation of the problem of the natural desire from 
this point of view may yield fruitful results. The three main 
assumptions in this matter we have already seen. Once we 
realize that St. Thomas, when he spoke of natural desire, did 
not have in mind a desire that is opposed to the supernatural, 
but desire in the sense of a determined tendency towards the 
vision of the divine essence; when we also realize that for him 
there is no such thing as an elicited appetite; and when finally 
we realize that he does not speak of a natural desire for the 
beatific vision but only for the vision of God, with all that that 
implies, then we believe it is possible that the problem may not 
prove to be insoluble after all. What then did St. Thomas teach 
concerning this natural desire for God ? 

In the first place, we must understand what he meant by 
natural desire. When we speak of desire we usually think of an 
act, and for St. Thomas also desire can and often does mean 
an act. However, the “ desiderium naturale ” of which he is 
speaking in reference to the vision of God is not an act but an 
appetite that precedes an act: 


Item: ultimus finis hominis terminat ejus appetitum naturalem, ita quod, 
eo habito, nihil aliud quaeritur. Hoc autem in hac vita non est possibile 
accidere. Quanto enim plus aliquis intelligit, tanto magis in eo 
desiderium intelligendi augetur, quod est omnibus naturale. . . .*° 


Appetite for St. Thomas is always an inclination, a tendency, 
and as such it follows a form. This form may be the form of 


*“° Contra Gentiles, III, 48. 
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the being as it exists in nature, and then we have natural appe- 
tite; or it may be the form that exists within us by cognition, 
either of sense or of intellect, and then we have what he calls 
animal appetite: 


Appetitus nihil aliud est quam inclinatio appetentis in aliquid . . . Sed 
considerandum est quod, cum omnis inclinatio consequatur aliquam 
formam, appetitus naturalis consequitur formam in natura existentem, 
appetitus autem sensitivus, vel etiam intellectivus . . . sequitur formam 
apprehensam.** 


Animal appetite is called appetitus sensitivus if it is the 
tendency that follows a sense form, or it is the rational appetite 
or will if it is the tendency that follows a form in the intellect. 
All these appetites—natural, sensitive and intellectual—are not 
acts but inclinations or tendencies towards acts. In Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 1, a. 5, ad 1, St. Thomas speaking of appetite . 
in general calls it a certain kind of movement towards and end— 
“ appetitus est quasi quidam motus ad finem.” In q. 78, a. 1, 
he distinguishes the five powers of the soul—vegetative, sensitive, 
appetitive, motive according to place, and intellectual—and in 
q. 80, a. 2, he asserts that the appetitive is a passive power— 
“ potentia enim appetitiva est potentia passiva, quae nata est 
moveri ab apprehenso . . . appetitus (est) movens motum.” The 
term “ appetitus ” is accordingly sometimes applied to the tend- 
ing power, the power that tends towards the good or end of the 
being, but more properly it is the tendency itself that flows 
from a natural form or follows a cognitional form. In no case 
however is it an act that a power elicits by itself. It is a motus, 
and it can be called an act only in the sense that a movement is 
an act of something imperfect tending towards perfection; but 
it is not an act in the sense of an operation, which is the ultimate 
perfection of a being: 


‘2 Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 8, a. 1. Cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 80, a. 1; 
De Malo, q. 6, a. 1. 
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- Operatio et motus differunt: operatio enim est actus perfecti, ut lucidi 
lucere, et intellectus in actu, intelligere; sed motus est actus imperfecti 
tendentis in perfectionem. . . .*? 


In Summa Theologica, I-11, q. 3, a. 2, we are told that operation 
is the ultimate end or perfection towards which a power tends: 


Potentia sine actu imperfecta est . . . operatio est ultimus actus ope- 
rantis ... inde est, quod ... res unaquaeque dicitur esse propter 
suam operationem... 


Not only rational and sense appetite but even natural appetite 
is an inclination that implies a movement towards an end: 


Unde et talis inclinatio erit naturalis, quasi habens principium naturale 
. ita ut quodammodo ipsa (scil., omnia naturalia) vadant, et non 
solum ducantur in fines debitos: violenta enim tantummodo ducuntur, 
quia nil conferunt moventi; sed naturalia vadunt in finem, inquantum 
cooperantur inclinanti et dirigenti per principium eis inditum.*® 


A nature as such has but one natural form which is indi- 
viduated in material things by matter. Its natural activity is 
determined by this form, so that natural desire is the inclination 
or tendency that flows of necessity from this one natural form. 
It is of the essence of natural desire that it be determined ad 
unum (scil., actum); and this is what “ natural” means in 
natural desire, and not ‘‘ opposed to the supernatural.” Per se 
natural desire has nothing to do with cognition, since it is a 
tendency that is present from a natural, rather than a cogni- 
tional, form: 

. sicut in rebus naturalibus invenitur forma, quae est principium 
actionis, et inclinatio consequens formam, quae dicitur appetitus natu- 
ralis, ex quibus sequitur actio; ita in homine invenitur forma intellectiva, 
et inclinatio voluntatis consequens formam apprehensam, ex quibus 
sequitur exterior actio: sed in hoe est differentia, quia forma rei 


naturalis est forma individuata per materiam; unde et inclinatio ipsam 
consequens est determinata ad unum, sed forma intellecta est universalis 


*2 In II Sent., d. 11, q. 2, a. 1. *® De Veritate, q. XXII, a. 1. 
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sub qua multa possunt comprehendi; unde... remanet inclinatio 
voluntatis indeterminate se habens ad multa. . . .** 

In this passage St. Thomas clearly distinguishes three fac- 
tors: form—inclination—action. There is a natural form from 
which a natural inciinatio flows (natural appetite or desire), 
and action follows from both of these. Parallel to these three 
there is a form in the intellect and an inclination of the will 
following this apprehended form, which in turn is followed by 
exterior action. There is a difference however between these two 
tendencies: the tendency following the natural form is always 
determined to one act, while the tendency following the form in 
the intellect is not so determined. The intellectual form is uni- 
versal, comprehending many things towards which the tendency 
of the will remains in a state of indetermination. A builder for 
instance who has merely the universal idea of house in his mind 
may incline now to one particular type of house and now to 
another, but the inclination of his will is not determined to any 
one kind of house. There is a determined tendency of the will 
in addition to this undetermined tendency, as we shall see, but 
this determined tendency occurs when the form in the intellect 
represents the end towards which the form of the will as a 
particular nature is already tending by a natural necessity. Any 
action or acts of the will, when they occur, will always follow 
its tendency. 

St. Thomas significantly adds in this same De Malo, q. VI, 
a. 1, that the form apprehended by the senses is always indi- 
vidual and never universal, so that the inclination that follows a 
sense form is always determined ad unum actum sicut in rebus 
naturalibus. 

There is then what may be called, though the language is 
not Thomistic, a transcendental relationship of finality in every 
being, which is the ordination every being has towards its end 
and perfection from its natural form alone, and not from any 


“+ De Malo, q. VI, a. 1. 
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cognitional forms which may be added later. A spiritual sub- 
stance, such as the human soul, has this transcendental or non- 
categorical relation to being—first as true, and this gives us the 
raison détre of the power called the intellect; and secondly as 
good, and this gives us the raison d’étre of the power called the 
will.** This transcendental relationship of the soul to being as 
true and as good is something more fundamental than any 
movement of intellect or will, since it is that which accounts 
for, and makes intelligible, these powers themselves. It may be 
regarded as natural tendency in the pure state. We shall see 
however that the will, because it is a rational power, can have 
no movement or tendency, not even a natural tendency, except 
in the wake of a form in the intellect. Whenever we speak of a 
natural desire or tendency of the will we must not confuse this 
cognitional tendency with the transcendental ordination that 
every being, and therefore our soul, has towards its end. This 
transcendental ordination of finality is a tendency that follows 
only the natural form and not a cognitional form. The will, 
we shall see shortly, has no such tendency. 


Vil 


Corresponding with natural appetite is animal appetite. Be- 
cause natural appetite is determined ad unum, and since a 
cognitive being is in need of many things, a so-called animal 
appetite following a cognitional form is to be found in every 
cognitive being in addition to its natural appetite: 


Cum appetitus naturalis sit determinatus ad unum, nec possit esse 
multiformis, ut in tot diversa se extendat quot animalia indigent, 
necessarium fuit ut animalibus superadderetur appetitus animalis conse- 
quens apprehensionem; ut ex multitudine apprehensorum, animal in 
diversa feratur.*® 


Each power of the soul is in itself a particular nature with 


‘8 Cf, De Veritate, q. XV, a. 1. 
4© De Veritate, q. XXII, a. 3, ad 2. Cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 41, a. 2. 
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its own natural form. From this form there flows its own 
natural tendency or appetite. In the intellect there is a natural 
appetite that inclines it towards its proper object, the true. 
Likewise in the animal appetites that follow cognition—the 
appetitus sensitivus and the will—natural appetite still finds its 
place. At the same time the will and the sensitive appetite are 
animal appetites because they always follow a form that is 
present through cognition, either of intellect or of sense. 
Natural appetite and animal appetite differ also in this respect: 
the natural appetite of a power of the soul, flowing from the 
natural form the power has as a particular nature, tends only 
towards the good or end of that power. The natural tendency 
of the intellect accordingly is towards the true and the natural 
tendency of the will is towards the good. The animal appetite 
on the contrary tends towards the good of the whole animale: 


Unaquaeque potentia animae est quaedam forma, seu natura, et habet 
naturalem inclinationem in aliquid. Unde unaquaeque appetit objectum 
sibi conveniens naturali appetitu, supra quem est appetitus animalis 
consequens apprehensionem; quo appetitur aliquid non ea ratione, qua 
est conveniens ad actum hujus, vel illius potentiae; utpote in visu ad 
videndum, et auditu ad audiendum; sed quia est conveniens simpliciter 
animali.*? 

Here it is necessary to observe that for St. Thomas natural 
appetite is not a separate tendency in rational beings, alto- 
gether distinct from animal appetite. Natural appetite always 
follows the nature of the being or power in which it is found. 
In a rational nature, therefore, it will always follow reason; 
in a sense-nature it will follow sense, while only in a nature 
that lacks both reason and sense will it be a purely non-cogni- 
tional tendency : 


Naturalis enim appetitus quibusdam quidem inest ex apprehensione, 
sicut lupus naturaliter desiderat occisionem animalium, de quibus pasci- 


‘7 Sum. Theol., I, q. 80, a. 1, ad 3. 
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tur, et homo naturaliter desiderat felicitatem; quibusdam vero obsque 
apprehensione ex sola inclinatione naturalium principiorum, qui natu- 


ralis appetitus in quibusdam dicitur, sicut grave appetit esse deorsum. 
48 


For the will, then, natural appetite is at the same time cog- 
nitional appetite, since it is the nature of the will to follow a 
form that is apprehended by the intellect: 


. . Semper prius salvatur in posteriori. Natura autem prior est, quam 
intellectus .. . Unde id quod est naturae oportet salvari etiam in 
habentibus intellectum. Est autem hoc commune omni naturae, ut 
habeat aliquam inclinationem, quae est appetitus naturalis . . . Quae 
tamen inclinatio diversimode invenitur in diversis naturis, in unaquaque 
secundum modum ejus. Unde in natura intellectuali invenitur inclinatio 
naturalis secundum voluntatem; in natura autem sensitiva secundum 
appetitum sensitivum: in natura vero carente cognitione, secundum 
solum ordinem naturae in aliquid.*® 


It is clear according to the teaching of St. Thomas that only 
in a nature that lacks knowledge of any kind does natural 
inclination mean merely an ordination of nature towards its 
end—a pure transcendental relationship of finality without 
any animal appetite or tendency. In higher natures natural 
appetite is the same as determined cognitional tendency, either 
of the sensitive appetite or of the will. To speak of a natural 
desire or appetite or tendency of the will that is not at the same 
time a determined animal appetite or inclination would be 
meaningless for St. Thomas. In the will there is no such thing 
as a natural appetite that is not also a cognitional tendency. 
Every tendency must take place according to the nature that is 
its subject, and it is the nature of the will to move only after 
a form is presented to it by the intellect. 


‘® Contra Gentiles, II, 55. 
*° Sum. Theol., I, q. 60, a. 1. 
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Vill 


It is the peculiar nature of the will to tend not only towards 
its own good as a power but to the good of the other powers and 
of the whole man as well: 


Non enim per voluntatem appetimus solum ea quae pertinent ad po- 
tentiam voluntatis, sed etiam ea quae pertinent ad singulas potentias, 
et ad totum hominem; unde naturaliter homo vult non solum objectum 
voluntatis sed etiam alia, quae conveniunt aliis potentiis; ut cognitionem 
veri, quae convenit intellectui; et esse, et vivere, et hujusmodi alia, 
quae respiciunt consistentiam naturalem: quae omnia comprehenduntur 
sub objecto voluntatis, sicut quaedam particularia bona.*° 


The will is the appetitive power of a rational nature; so that 
even when the intellect seeks the true as its proper object, it 
is the will that seeks it in as much as the true is the “ good” 
of the intellect. The object of the intellect, the true, holds the 
primacy as a formal cause since the will cannot move towards 
its proper object, the good, unless there is first an intelligible 
form of the good present in the intellect, where it is regarded 
as true. On the other hand, the good, the object of the will, 
holds the primacy as a final cause in as much as the end of 
every nature and of every power is a good, and as such it is 
the object of the will. So it is the will that desires the true 
because, although the true is the end of the intellect, as an end 
it comes under the good, which is the object of the will: 


Unde et ipsum bonum, inquantum est quaedam forma apprehensibilis, 
continetur sub vero quasi quoddam verum; et ipsum verum, inquantum 
est finis intellectualis operationis, continetur sub bono ut quoddam 
particulare bonum.*! 


While it is clear it is the will that desires to know the 
truth, we must never lose sight of the fact that it is a tendency, 
and not acts, that St. Thomas is speaking of when he discusses 


5° Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 10, a. 1. Cf. De Veritate, q. XXII, a. 5. 
*t De Malo, q. VI, a. 1. 
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the existence in rational beings of a natural desire for the vision 
of God. We have seen that the will always follows an appre- 
hended form, yet it retains its natural appetite or tendency 
from its form as a particular nature. We have also seen that 
in the will natural appetite and animal appetite are not mutually 
exclusive, but the two coincide when the form that is appre- 
hended by the intellect and placed before the will is the same 
as the end towards which the will as a particular nature is 
tending by its natural form, namely, the good. In this case 
there is one, determined tendency of the will depending upon 
the apprehended form and the natural form, and the natural 
appetite and the animal appetite coalesce.’ The will is not 
to be regarded as something different from its appetite or 
tendency but rather as the rational appetite itself which of 
necessity tends towards the good as apprehended. The will 
however as an appetite must not be confused with its acts. 
Even though the will elicit no interior act, it always tends 
towards the good as apprehended; so that a failure to act when 
it is inclined towards that which should be done is regarded as 
voluntary: 


Et sic voluntarium potest esse absque actu; quandoque quidem absque 
actu exteriori cum actu interiori, sicut cum vult non agere; aliquando 
autem etiam absque actu interiori, sicut cum non vult agere.®® 


The outstanding difference between the natural tendency of 
the will and its act is this: the natural tendency is always 


62“ Natura autem et voluntas hoc modo ordinata sunt, ut ipsa voluntas 
quaedam natura sit; quia omne quod in rebus invenitur, natura quaedam 
dicitur. Et ideo in voluntate oportet invenire non solum id quod voluntatis 
est, sed etiam quod naturae est. Hoc autem est cujuslibet naturae creatae, 
ut a Deo sit ordinata in bonum, naturaliter appetens illud. Unde et 
voluntati ipsi inest naturalis quidam appetitus sibi convenientis boni: 
et praeter hoc habet appetere aliquid secundum propriam determinationem, 
non ex necessitate; quod ei competit in quantum voluntas est” (De Veri- 
tate, q. XXII, a. 5). 

** Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 6, a. 3. 
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determined, while the act which the will elecits may be necessary 
or free: 


Ipsa potentia voluntatis est naturalis, et consequitur naturam ex neces- 
sitate; sed motus vel actus hujus potentiae, qui etiam voluntas dicitur, 
quandoque quidem est naturalis et necessarius, puta respectu felicitatis ; 
quandoque autem ex libero arbitrio rationis proveniens et non neces- 
sarius neque naturalis.®* 


Before an object that is apprehended as good from every point 
of view the will by a natural necessity tends towards it and, if 
it wishes to act at all, it must of necessity will it. If the object 
apprehended does not manifest itself as good from every point 
of view but presents aspects to the intellect from which it 
appears imperfect or repulsive, the natural tendency of the 
will inclines towards that aspect of it from which it appears 
good, but the will is also free to follow any of the other forms 
of the object that appear in the intellect. It is only where but 
one form is apprehended that the natural tendency and the 
elicited act, if the will chooses to act, will coincide. Where there 
are different apprehended forms the natural appetite may be 
inclined in one direction while the elicited acts go off in another. 
It is always the multiplicity of apprehended forms that is the 
root of freedom of choice or election.” 


54 Sum. Theol., III, q. 18, a. 1, ad 3. 

S56“ . . si proponatur aliquod objectum voluntati, quod sit universaliter 
bonum, et secundum omnem considerationem, ex necessitate voluntas in 
illud tendit, si aliquid velit: non enim poterit velle oppositum: si autem 
proponatur sibi aliquod objectum voluntati, quod non secundum quamlibet 
considerationem sit bonum, non ex necessitate voluntas fertur in illud. Et 
quia defectus cujuscumque boni habet rationem non boni, ideo illud bonum 
quod est perfectum, et cui nihil deficit, est tale bonum, quod voluntas non 
potest non velle, quod est beatitudo; alia autem quaelibet particularia bona, 
inquantum deficiunt ab aliquo bono, possunt accipi ut non bona: et secun- 
dum hanc considerationem possunt repudiari, vel approbari a voluntate, 
quae potest in idem ferri secundum diversas considerationes ” (Sum. Theol., 
I-II, q. 10, a. 2). 

The following texts illustrate the natural “velle” of the will: 

“ Finis ultimus ex necessitate movet voluntatem, quia est bonum perfectum: 
et similiter illa, quae ordinantur ad hune finem, sine quibus finis haberi 
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For St. Thomas, then, there is a natural or necessary tendency 
in the intellect and in the will towards the end to which the 
natural form of each of these powers is set or ordained. In the 
intellect it is towards the true and in the will it is towards the 
good, not only its own good, which is happiness in general and 
anything that is necessarily connected with happiness, but also 
the good or end of the other powers and of our whole nature: 


Tam intellectus quam voluntas ex necessitate tendit in illud ad quod 
naturaliter ordinatur; naturale enim est determinari ad unum... 
voluntas ad nihilum ex necessitate movetur quod non appareat habere 
necessariam connexionem cum beatitudine, quae est naturaliter volita.®® 


Ix 


The results of our inquiry so far point to only one conclusion: 
for St. Thomas there is no such thing as an elicited appetite. 
It follows that for him the opposition between natural or innate 
appetite and elicited appetite simply does not exist. The term 
“elicited” has no meaning in Thomistic thought when it is 
applied to appetite. Appetite is either natural, and then it is 
determined ad unwm actuwm by the one natural form, or it is 
animalis when it follows any of the cognitional forms of sense 


non potest; sicut esse et vivere et hujusmodi; alia vero, sine quilws finis 
haberi potest, non ex necessitate vult qui vult finem” (Sum. Theol., I-II, 
q- 10, a. 2, ad 3). 
“ Quod voluntas de necessitate vult quasi naturali inclinatione in ipsum 
determinata, est finis ultimus ut beatitudo, et ea quae in ipso includuntur, 
ut est cognitio veritatis et alia hujusmodi; ad alia vero non de necessitate 
determinatur naturali inclinatione, sed propria dispositione absque necessi- 
tate ” (De Veritate, q. XXII, a. 5). 
“ Voluntas de necessitate vult bonum, in quantum naturaliter vult bonum ” 
(De Veritate, q. XXIII, a. 5, ad 12). 
“Humana voluntas naturaliter appetit beatitudinem, et respectu hujus 
voliti voluntas necessitatem habet, cum in ipsum tendat per modum 
naturae” (De Veritate, q. III, a. 4). 
“ Etiam voluntas, inquantum est natura quaedam, aliquid naturaliter vult, 
sicut voluntas hominis naturaliter tendit ad beatitudinem ” (Sum. Theol., 
I, q. 41, a. 2, ad 3; cf. De Malo, q. VI, a. 1). 

5° De Malo, q. III, a. 3. 
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or intellect. These forms being multiple and variable, the 
animal is not determined to follow any one of them except in so 
far as animal appetite coincides with natural appetite. It is 
acts and not appetites that are either elicited or commanded: 


Actus alicujus potentiae vel habitus potest esse dupliciter: vel quia 
elicit ipsum, vel quia imperat eum. Ille autem actus proprie a potentia 
elici dicitur qui immediate ab ipsa potentia procedit, sicut ab intel- 
lectu intelligere: et hoe modo non omnes actus humani sunt liberi 
arbitrii; sed proprius actus ejus est eligere ... Sed per imperium 
voluntatis et liberi arbitrii moventur etiam aliae potentiae in suos 
actus. .. 


Commanded acts proceed from the free will, but elicited acts 
of the will may be necessary or elective, that is free, depending 
upon whether the subject is willing his end or is choosing means 
that lead to the end: 


Libertas enim arbitrii proprie ad electionem se extendit: electio autem 
est eorum quae sunt ad finem: ultimus autem finis naturaliter appetitur 
ab unoquoque: unde omnes homines ex hoe quod sunt intellectuales, 
appetunt naturaliter felicitatem tanquam ultimum finem, et adeo im- 
mobiliter, quod nullus potest velle fieri miser.®® 


In voluntate finis se habet sicut prineipium in intellectu ... Unde 
voluntas naturaliter tendit in suum finem ultimum: omnis enim homo 
naturaliter vult beatitudinem. Et ex hac naturali voluntate causantur 
omnes aliae voluntates, cum, quidquid vult homo, velit propter finem. 
Dilectio igitur boni, quod homo naturaliter vult sicut finem, est dilectio 
naturalis: dilectio autem ab hae derivata, quae est boni quod diligitur 
propter finem, est dilectio electiva.®® 


The only complete opposition as far as the will is concerned 
lies between its natural tendency and its elective act. 


87 In II Sent., d. 25, a. 1, ad 3. Cf. Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 6, a. 4. The 
following texts throw considerable light upon the actus elicitus, both free 
and necessary, and the actus imperatus: Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 1, a. 1, ad 2; 
I-II, q. 6, princip.; I-II, q. 6, a. 4; I-II, q. 8, princip.; III, q. 18, a. 1, ad 3; 
III, q. 85, a. 2, ad 1; In IT Sent., d. 24, q. 1, a. 2, ad 3; In III Sent., d. 27, 
q. 2, a. 3, ad 4; In II Sent., d. 25, q. 1, a. 3, ©. 

58 Comp. Theol., CLXXIV. 5° Sum. Theol., I, q. 60, a. 2. 
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It also follows from what we have seen that for St. Thomas 
natural desire is a motus or movement in the sense of a deter- 
mined tendency, inclination or appetite; but it is not a motus 
in the sense of an act that is elicited either freely (electively) 
or even of necessity. It is an inclination that has not yet 
reached the stage of act, although it points to it: 


Etiam in damnato manet naturalis inclinatio qua homo naturaliter vult 
bonum; sed haec inclinatio non dicit actum aliquem, sed solum ordinem 
naturae ad actum.®° 


Finally, natural desire is not a mere transcendental relation- 
ship of finality, at least as far as rational beings are concerned. 
There is an ontological ordination or tendency that follows upon 
the one natural form of every nature or power directing it 
towards its end. The will as a particular nature has such a 
tendency from its natural form, but it belongs to the nature of 
the will never to act or even to have any tendency to act except in 
the direction of some apprehended form as its end. The natural 
tendency accordingly fuses with the cognitional tendency when 
the will tends towards the good or happiness in general, which 
is its end.“ St. Thomas never dissected out a purely natural 
tendency which owes nothing to an apprehended form and 
designated it and it alone as the natural desire for the vision 
of God. He could not do this because in a rational being natural 
appetite or desire does not exist in the pure state but is a 
cognitional desire; and he did not do this because he every- 
where speaks of this desire as a cognitional teridency towards 
a cause that is seen in its effects. 


°° In II Sent., d. 39, q. 3, a. 1, ad 5. In this text it is interesting to 
observe that St. Thomas does not say that the natural inclination implies 
an ordinem naturae to the object, the good, which might perhaps be in- 
terpreted as a mere transcendental relationship of finality, but to the act. 
The only ordo naturae that an inclination has towards its act is a tendency 
or movement in the direction of producing it, but falling short of its 
actual production. 

*1 Cf. Sum. Theol., q. 60, a. 1, supra cit. 
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The teaching of St. Thomas on natural desire may now be 
summed up as follows: Natural desire is a determined tendency 
that everything in nature possesses towards its end or perfection. 
It is found in natures that lack knowledge as well as in those 
that are possessed of cognition, sensitive or rational. In the 
intellect there is a necessary tendency towards the true, but 
more properly natural desire is the necessary tendency in the 
will not only towards its own good or end, happiness in general, 
but towards the good of every other power and of our whole 
nature. It is not a mere passive capacity or obediential potency 
that St. Thomas is speaking about, which is purely receptive 
and in no sense active. At the same time, natural desire is 
altogether opposed to elective desire, which is a free and un- 
determined choice of means to the end towards which we are 
inclined by natural desire. It is not altogether opposed to the 
necessary elicited act of any power, since both are seeking the 
same end, but, as a tendency or inclination, it must not be 
confused with the act of any power. Finally, natural desire 
is not opposed to elicited appetite because for St. Thomas 
elicited appetite simply does not exist. 


x 


So far we have tried to establish that when St. Thomas was 
speaking of the natural desire for God he did not have in mind 
the “natural versus supernatural” opposition that we some- 
times have when we approach this question. Again, we have 
tried to show that for him natural appetite is not opposed to 
elicited appetite, since elicited appetite has no meaning in his 
philosophy. With these two pre-occupations or assumptions 
out of the way, we believe it ought to be possible to come to a 
clearer understanding of what he had in mind when he spoke 
of this natural desire for the vision of God. We now take up 
the third assumption which has helped to becloud this issue, 


| 
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namely, that it is the beatific vision that is the object of the 
natural desire for St. Thomas. 

Let us come directly to the point. Is the beatific vision for 
St. Thomas the object of this natural desire? We usually take 
it for granted that it is, but is it not worthy of note that St. 
Thomas himself never speaks of a natural desire for the beatific 
vision? What he does say is that there is a natural desire to 
know or to see the essence of God. He also teaches that there 
is a natural desire for beatitude or happiness in general. He 
never says that there is a natural desire for happiness as con- 
sisting formally in the vision of God. Is it not possible that a 
failure on our part to appreciate these refinements marks the 
difference between St. Thomas’ approach to this problem and 
our own? If this is so, perhaps we have discovered the root 
cause of the confusion that has enveloped this question in the 
past and which continues to envelop it in the present. 

It is not difficult to establish the first point, namely, that for 
St. Thomas there is a natural desire, but only to see or know 
the essence of God. In the intellect there is a natural inclination 
for the true which is its “ good ” ; and because it is the will that 
tends towards the good of all our powers, we rightly say that 
it is the will that necessarily tends towards the knowledge of the 
true as something that pertains to its ultimate end: 

Quod voluntas de necessitate vult quasi naturali inclinatione in ipsum 
determinata, est finis ultimus, ut beatitudo, et ea quae in ipso inclu- 
duntur, ut est cognitio veritatis. . . .® 


Furthermore, every rational being is necessarily inclined to 
know the causes of the effects that it sees. This is the reason 
why men began to be philosophers, and their intellectual curi- 
osity will not be satisfied until they arrive at a knowledge of the 
first cause of all, which is God: 


. . naturaliter inest omnibus hominibus desiderium cognoscendi causas 
eorum quae videntur; unde propter admirationem eorum quae vide- 


*? De Veritate, q. XXII, a. 5. 
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bantur, quorum causae latebant, homines primo philosophari coeperunt; 
invenientes autem causam quiescebant. Nec sistit inquisitio quousque 
perveniatur ad primam causam; et tune perfecte nos scire arbitramus 
quando primam causam cognoscimus. Desiderat igitur homo naturaliter 
cognoscere primam causam quasi ultimum finem. Prima autem omnium 
causa Deus est. Est igitur ultimus finis hominis cognoscere Deum. 


Separated substances likewise have this natural desire to know 
God which nothing short of a vision of the divine essence can 
satisfy : 


Ex hae igitur cognitione quam habent substantiae separatae de Deo, 
non quiescit naturale eorum desiderium, sed incitatur magis ad divinam 
substantiam videndam.* 


This is the general argumentation of Comp. Theol., CIV; 
Contra Gentiles, III, 50-51; Swmma Theologica, I, q. 12, a. 1 
and I-II, q. 3, a. 8. It is based upon the natural tendency in 
every rational creature for more and more knowledge which 
cannot be satisfied until it is granted a vision of the essence 
of God. Every rational being is naturally inclined to wonder 
what the cause may be of the effects it sees. This does not 
mean that men are satisfied with knowing that there is a cause, 
but they want to know what that cause is—they want to know 
its esence. Hence, the natural desire to dispel ignorance will 
only be satisfied when the intellect sees the cause of all created 
effects. | 

Is there not however a lack of proportion between a finite, 
created intelligence and the divine essence? Yes, and that 
makes the actual attainment of the desire impossible from a 
purely natural point of view. It does not, however, offer any 
difficulty as far as the existence of this unlimited tendency for 
knowledge is concerned. Metaphysically there is a proportion 
between a created intellect and God: it is analogous to the 
proportion that exists between an effect and its cause or between 
potency and act. The intellect is a spiritual power and as such 


** Contra Gentiles, III, 25. ** Contra Gentiles, III, 50. 
3 
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it is open to all being; it has a capacity to know all truth, and 
the more intelligible a being is, the more properly is it the 
_ object of the intellect. In this way even the essence of God is 
the object of created intelligence. There is no such thing as an 
object that is too intelligible for the human intellect; and if it 
is not, or cannot be, known, the reason for this failure is to be 
sought not in the object but in the created intellect: 


Sicut autem secundum suam naturam (Deus) est maxime ens; ita et 
secundum se est maxime intelligibilis; sed quod a nobis quandoque non 
intelligatur, est ex defectu nostro... 


This simply means that the intellect cannot acquire all 
knowledge without first obtaining the habits or virtures that 
are necessary to bring about a proportion of equality between the 
power of understanding and the thing to be understood. The 
absence of these habits is a defect that will prevent us from 
actually knowing, but it will not take away our capacity for 
knowing. A child has a capacity for knowing algebra, but 
unless he first acquires by instruction the habits of the necessary 
mathematical sciences, he will never know algebra. This is 
the function of the lwmen gloriae in relation to the vision of 
the divine essence: it is a habit divinely infused in order to 
enable the intellect to see the esence of God, and without this 
habit the vision of God is impossible of actual attainment. At 
the same time, even without this habit, the capacity or, in the 
language of St. Thomas, the possibility to know the supremely 
intelligible object—the divine essence—always remains in the 
created intelligence. 

For St. Thomas, then, the natural desire for God is a desire 


In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 2, a. 1, ad 13. Cf. Contra Gentiles, III, 54: Divina 
enim substantia non sic est extra facultatem creati intellectus, quasi aliquid 
omnino extraneum ab ipso . . . Nam divina substantia est primum intel- 
ligibile, et totius intellectualis cognitionis principium. Sed est extra faculta- 
tem intellectus creati, sicut excedens virtutem ejus .. . Indiget igitur 
confortari intellectus creatus aliquo divino lumine ad hoc, quod divinam 
essentiam videre possit. 
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to know Him and to see Him as He is in Himself. It is a 
desire that is encased in the framework of the natural tendency 
in all men to shake off ignorance and come to the knowledge of 
the truth. It is the tendency towards an ever increasing 
knowledge carried to its logical conclusion; for the intellect, 
having as its object all that is intelligible, can never rest in its 
quest for truth until it rests in the supremely intelligible being, 
God: 

. sicut naturale desiderium inest omnibus intellectualibus naturis ad 
sciendum, ita inest eis naturale desiderium ignorantiam seu nescientiam 
pellendi. Substantiae autem separatae . . . cognoscunt praedicto cog- 
nitionis modo substantiam Dei esse supra se, et sciunt divinam substan- 


tiam sibi esse ignotam. Tendit igitur naturale ipsorum desiderium ad 
intelligendam divinam substantiam.** 


It is important to observe that for St. Thomas this natural 
desire to know God’s essence exists precisely because we do 
not know what God is in Himself—“ et sciunt divinam sub- 
stantiam sibi esse ignotam.” Manifestly, when we see the 
divine essence, there will no longer be any tendency to know 
what it is. 

Granted that there is a natural tendency to find out and 
know what the cause is of the effects we see in the world, is 
St. Thomas justified in calling this a natural desire to see the 
esssence of God? We can answer this question by recalling 
that St. Thomas is not a philosopher as Aristotle was a phi- 
losopher, but he is a Christian philosopher aware of personal 


*¢ “Sicut omnes homines naturaliter scire desiderant veritatem, ita 
naturale desiderium inest hominibus fugiendi errores, et eos cum facultas 
adfuerit confutandi” (Tract. De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroistas, 
Prooem. 1, ed. Keeler), p. 1. Commenting on Aristotle’s “ Omnes homines 
natura scire desiderant” (I Meta., 1), St. Thomas clearly teaches that the 
natural desire is only an inclination: “ Propria autem operatio hominis 
inquantum homo, est intelligere. Per hoe enim ab omnibus aliis differt. 
Unde naturaliter desiderium hominis inclinatur ad intelligendum, et per 
consequens ad sciendum” (Jbid.). 

** Contra Gentiles, III, 50. 
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immortality and of the existence of God, the creator of the 
universe. The first cause for him is God; and to have a ten- 
dency or inclination to know what the first cause is in itself, 
is the same as naturally desiring to know the essence of God. 
A further point: as a Christian philosopher, St. Thomas knows 
that only in seeing and contemplating God can we be truly and 
finally happy. Aristotle knew that man’s happiness consists 
in contemplating the truth, but his horizon did not extend 
beyond the present life: 


. opinio Aristotelis fuit quod ultima felicitas, quam homo in vita 
ista acquirere potest, sit cognitio de rebus divinis qualis per scientias 
speculativas haberi potest.® 


The happiness that consists in the contemplation of truth in 
this life is by no means perfect or completely satisfying, and 
philosophers like Aristotle were well aware of its deficiencies: 


Quia vero Aristoteles vidit . . . quod non est alia cognitio hominis in 
hac vita, quam per scientias speculativas, posuit hominem non consequi 
felicitatem perfectam, sed suo modo. In quo satis apparet, quantam 
angustiam patiebantur hine inde eorum praeclara ingenia, a quibus 
angustiis liberabimur, si ponamus . . . hominem ad veram felicitatem 
post hane vitam pervenire posse, anima hominis immortali existente 
. .. Erit igitur ultima felicitas hominis in cognitione Dei, quam habet 
humana mens post hance vitam per modum quo ipsum cognoscunt sub- 
stantiae separatae.®® 


St. Thomas knows, as Aristotle knew, that the ultimate 
happiness of man consists in the operation of his highest 
power, the intellect, contemplating truth; but he also knows, as 
Aristotle did not know because he was unaware of personal 
immortality, that this contemplation cannot be perfect and com- 
plete except in a future life. The ways in which God is known 
in this life do not satisfy man’s longing for complete knowledge, 
and for this reason, he cannot find his ultimate happiness here, 
but he looks beyond the grave to have that longing satisfied in 


*8 Contra Gentiles, III, 44. °° Contra Gentiles, III, 48. 
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the contemplation of God. Even if we never knew from 
revelation that such contemplation is to be ours, a Christian 
philosopher is able to conclude that only in a contemplation of 
this kind can he be completely and truly happy.” 


XI 


Besides this natural tendency in every rational creature to 
know what God, the author of all created effects, is in Himself 
(which is St. Thomas’ natural desire for the vision of God), 
there is the natural desire for happiness which is also found in 
every rational or sensitive creature. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that these two natural desires or tendencies be not 
confused with each other. They are both determined ten- 
dencies, but one is a tendency to know an object that is yet 
unknown, while the other is a tendency towards the enjoyment 
and possession of an object that is known. The first is a ten- 
dency of the will towards the good of the intellect, which is to 
know all truth; the second is the inclination of the will towards 
its proper object, happiness in general. While there may be, 
as there is, a necessary tendency to know what God is and to 
see Him as He is in Himself, and while we may know that 
only a vision of this kind can make us perfectly happy, never- 
theless, as long as we do not see the divine essence, there can 
be no necessary tendency in the will towards that essence as 
the object that fulfills all our cravings for happiness.” 

7° “ Hoc autem invenimus in desiderio sciendi; quanto enim aliquis plura 
scit, tanto majori desiderio affectat scire. Tendit igitur desiderium naturale 
hominis in sciendo ad aliquem determinatum finem. Hoc. autem non potest 
esse aliud quam nobilissimum scibile, quod Deus est. Est igitur cognitio 
divina finis ultimus hominis. Ultimus autem finis hominis . . . felicitas 
sive beatitudo nominatur; hoc enim est quod omnis substantia intellectualis 
desiderat tamquam ultimum finem et propter se tantum. Est igitur beati- 
tudo et felicitas ultima cujuslibet substantiae intellectualis cognoscere 
Deum . . . Huic etiam sententiae Aristoteles ... concordat, ubi ultimam 
hominis felicitatem dicit esse speculativam quantum ad speculationem 


optimi speculabilis ” (Contra Gentiles, III, 25). 
™ A natural tendency is determined because it flows from the one natural 
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We must not lose sight of the fact that to tend towards 
knowing an object is not the same as tending towards an object 
known. There is a determined tendency in our nature to know 
what God is in Himself: we have seen His effects and we 
cannot help wondering and longing to see and to know the cause 
of these effects. We can also arrive at the conclusion that we 
can never be completely happy unless we are given a vision of 
the divine essence. When, in addition, we are told by revela- 
tion that such a vision is not only a possibility but a fact, our 
natural desire becomes all the stronger to sce God as He is in 
Himself. All the time, however, the natural desire or tendency 
is towards the knowledge of an object still unknown in itself. 
There can never be any tendency in the will—not towards 
knowing an object—but towards an object as it is in itself, as 
long as that object remains unknown. The tendency to see 
the divine essence is a necessary tendency to know the cause 
arising from the knowledge we have of the effects—we know 
it exists, for instance—and the little we know inclines us of 
necesity towards a better and more complete knowledge of the 
cause than we already possess, and our curiosity will not be 
satisfied until we see and know the cause as it is in itself. The 
tendency towards happiness in general is a necesary tendency 
because we know what happiness in general is. The tendency 
towards the essence of God as the object that constitutes our 
beatitude will be a necessary tendency when that essence will 
be seen, as it is seen in heaven, and we shall know how it fulfills 


form. A rational tendency is not determined to follow any one of the many 
cognitional forms that are present in the intellect unless a cognitional form 
represents an object as desirable from every point of view. In this case the 
cognitional tendency would be as determined and necessary as the natural 
tendency or appetite. The tendency to know and the tendency towards 
happiness are examples of this necessary, determined inclination. To be in- 
clined toward wealth or to be inclined towards virtue as the end of life are 
examples of tendencies that are not determined or necessary since no cogni- 
tional form in this life represents either of them as desirable from every 


point of view. 
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all the requirements of the good. Until it is seen however, it 
can exert no necessary attraction upon the will as the object 
that gives it complete and perfect beatitude. 

The distinction between the vision of God and beatitude or 
happiness in general is clearly marked in the following text: 


. » » quamvis divina visio sit ipsa beatitudo, non tamen sequitur quod 
quicumque appetit beatitudinem, appetat divinam visionem: quia 
beatitudo, inquantum hujusmodi, importat per se objectum voluntatis, 
non autem ipsa divina visio; sicut aliquis appetit dulce, qui tamen 
non appetit mel." 


While it is true, as we know from revelation, that the vision of 
God is our true beatitude, nevertheless, until we see the divine 
essence, the desire for beatitude is not the same as the desire 
for the vision of God. The latter is an intellectual desire, a 
desire to satisfy the craving of the intellect for truth, while the 
former terminates the activity of the will towards its proper 
end. It does not follow that he who naturally desires to be 
happy, necessarily seeks his happiness in the contemplation 
of the divine essence—even when he knows by faith that true 
happiness can be found only there. He will necessarily find it 
there only when he sees the divine essence—not before. This 
is the meaning of the example St. Thomas uses: a man who likes 
sweet things does not necessarily care for honey—suppose he 
never heard of honey, or never saw it or tasted it? So with 
ourselves on earth: we necessarily desire happiness but we do 
not necessarily tend towards the vision of the divine essence as 
our true happiness until we see and know what that essence is 
in itself. 

It is the function of the will, not of the intellect, to tend 
towards the good and even the true, when the true is regarded 
as the good of the intellect. The will, however, is a rational 
appetite and even in its natural tendency it must follow a form 


2 In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 1, a. 3, ad 2. 
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apprehended by the intellect. By a natural necessity the will 
tends towards the notion of the good present in the intellect— 
either the notion of the good itself or of that which is desirable 
from every point of view, for example, happiness, the ultimate 
end, beatitude in general, or any particular good things which 
appear necessary for perfect happiness, such as, to be, to live, 
to know, to will, ete.** There is a necessary tendency to know 
the essence of God from His effects that we see in the world 
about us. We may, if we wish, go on and elicit an act of desire 
to see God as He is in Himself. This would be a freely elicited 
act of the will and not a necessary elicited act, as Sylvester of 
Ferrara maintained and which he identified with the natural 
desire for God in St. Thomas.** It is impossible for the will 
to elicit a necessary act of any kind when the object of that act 
is still unknown, although it is possible to have a necessary 
tendency to know what an object is whose existence and effects 
are known. However, there can never be a necessary tendency 
in the will towards an object as constituting our true beatitude 
until we first know that object as it is in itself and see how it 
fulfills all the requirements of true beatitude. 

It is clear then that a natural desire in the will for knowledge 
is not the same as its natural desire for happiness. The natural 
desire for knowledge is a tendency towards truth still unknown, 
while the natural desire for happiness is a tendency towards 
the good that is known either in general or in particular as in 
complete harmony with the end of the will. A necessary act 
of the will is one that is elicited when an object of this kind is 
intelligibly presented to it by the intellect. When we actually 
see God, our wills will cling to Him by a natural necessity; but 
in this life, as long as the content of that vision remains un- 
known, there can be no necessary tendency nor any necessary 
act of the will towards the divine essence as 01 true beatitude. 


Cf. Sum. Theol., I-II, p. 10, a. 1, supra cit. 
™ In Contra Gentiles, III, 51, supra cit. 
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There is a necessary tendency towards happiness in general, 
but not towards this object as constituting our happiness. 

In the case of the intellect, there will always be a necessary 
tendency towards more and more knowledge which cannot be 
satisfied as long as there is any truth left for it to know. As 
long as we know that God exists and that He is the cause of 
the effects we see about us, the tendency to know what He is 
and to see His essence will remain; but this tendency or natural 
desire to know what He is exists precisely because now we do 
not know what God is or see His essence: 


... per effectus de Deo enim cognoscimus quia est, et quod causa 
aliorum est, aliis supereminens et ab omnibus remotus. Et hoe est ulti- 
mum et perfectissimum nostrae cognitionis in hac vita, unde Dionysius 
dicit . . . quod Deo quasi ignoto conjungimur. Quod quidem contingit 
dum de Deo quid non sit cognoscimus, quid vero sit, penitus manet 
incognitum,7® 


There cannot, then, be a necessary tendency in the will towards 
the vision of the divine essence as our beatitude as long as that 
essence remains something “ penitus incognitum.” The beati- 
tude towards which we are inclined by a necessary tendency in 
this life is not the vision of God but only happiness in general. 
To this alone are we inclined by nature as to our end. 


XIT 


It should not be difficult to see now the reason why St. Thomas 
does not speak of a natural desire for the beatific vision, as we 
do so often. The term “ beatific vision ” has a twofold refer- 
ence: as vision it refers to the intellect, while as beatific it refers 
to the will." We have just seen, however, that when we are 


™ Contra Gentiles, III, 49. 

*® The beatific vision is literally a vision that makes us happy. As vision 
it refers to an activity of the speculative intellect concerning some object. 
As beatific it refers either to the happiness we get from that activity or to 
the object which, when seen, gives us that happiness. The only object which, 
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speaking of natural desire, what is true of the intellectual 
tendency to know cannot be applied without qualification to the 
tendency of the will towards happiness. The reason is always 
the same: to tend towards knowing an object is not the same 
as tending towards an object known. As long as we do not 
know what the essence of God is, there is a necessary tendency 
to know what it is arising from the effects of God that are seen. 
On the other hand, as long as we do not know the essence of 
God and do not see Him as He is in Himself, there can be no 
necessary tendency towards Him as our true beatitude, nor 
any necessary acts of the will towards an object that is still 
unknown. The only necessary tendency of the will towards its 
proper end is towards happiness in general—until we actually 
see the essence of God. If we mean by a natural desire for the 
beatific vision a necessary tendency towards knowing what God 
is in Himself accompanied by the knowledge that only in a 
contemplation of this kind can we find our true beatitude, we 
may speak of a natural desire for the beatific vision. Without 
this qualification, however, the expression could easily be mis- 
understood to mean that there is a natural tendency, a necessary 


when seen, fulfills all the requirements of the good, and thus fulfills all the 
aspirations of the will for happiness, is the divine essence. Before it the 
will is drawn by a natural necessity as towards its end; but before this 
necessary attraction or inclination can take place the divine essence must be 
before the will by cognition. Until this takes place we can be naturally 
drawn or inclined to know what that essence is from seeing its effects in the 
world, but we cannot be drawn to it of necessity as the perfect good when 
we do not see it as perfect good. As far as we are concerned, the divine 
essence cannot be beatifying before it is seen. We tend necessarily towards 
happiness in this life but not towards happiness as consisting in the vision 
of God. We tend towards the divine essence as an object still to be known, 
but not as an object that will give us supreme happiness since it must first 
be known before we can be drawn to it necessarily as to our end. That is 
why we say there is a natural tendency towards the vision of God, which 
pertains to the order of knowledge, but not to the beatific vision, which 
pertains to the order of the will and its end. In this life there can be only 
a freely elicited act of desire for the vision of god as our supreme happiness. 
Such an act, under grace, is meritorious; but a natural desire even under 
grace cannot be meritorious since it is not free. 
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inclination, in all rational creatures towards the vision of God 
as constituting their true beatitude. This, we have seen, is not 
the teaching of St. Thomas. 

Aristotle in the first book of the Ethics, when he discusses 
the end of man, distinguishes between the end as an activity and 
the end as an object that terminates that activity." The end of 
man is his highest good and felicity. As an activity, it does not 
consist in acquiring riches nor in the exercise of any of the moral 
virtues nor even in the exercise of the intellectual virtues that 
are concerned with doing or making things—prudence and art— 
but solely in the contemplation of truth, which is the function 
of wisdom. This constitutes his felicity from the subjective 
point of view. The object of his contemplation is being in terms 
of its highest causes as far as they can be known in this life. 
When we know being as true and love it as good we regard it as 
something divine, and in doing this man lives according to the 
divine that is in him.” 

St. Thomas agrees with Aristotle as far as the subjective 
aspects of beatitude are concerned. He is not, however, satisfied 
with locating the object of beatitude in this life. The knowledge 
of truth in this life is never definitive: it always leads to a desire 
for more and more knowledge and it points to the next life as the 
only place where it can be completely satisfied : 


Unde et Aristoteles . . . perfectissimam hominis contemplationem, qua 
optimum intelligible, quod est Deus, contemplari potest in hae vita, 
dicit esse ultimam hominis felicitatem: sed super hance felicitatem est 
alia felicitas, quam in futuro expectamus, qua videbimus Deum sicuti 
est.7° 


Beatitude, then, for St. Thomas has two distinct meanings 
which must not be confused. The first is the common meaning 
of the term as anything that totally satisfies the will, and in 
this sense all men of necessity desire it: 


™ Nicomachean Ethics, Bk, I, ec. 1. 
8 Op. cit., Bk. X, c. 7-8. 7” Sum, Theol., I, q. 62, a. 1. 
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Beatitudo dupliciter potest considerari. Uno modo secundum com- 
munem rationem beatitudinis: et sic necesse est, quod omnis homo 
beatitudinem velit: ratio autem beatitudinis est, ut sit bonum perfectum 
. . . Cum autem bonum sit objectum voluntatis, perfectum bonum est 
alicujus, quod totaliter ejus voluntati satisfacit; unde appetere beati- 
tudinem nihil aliud est, quam appetere ut voluntas satietur: quod 
quilibet vult.®° 


There is, however, a special meaning to beatitude when the term 
is employed to designate its content, or that which constitutes 
beatitude in itself. While all men naturally desire to be happy 
in a general way, not all men know what it is that constitutes 
for them their true beatitude, and for this reason all do not seek 
it where alone it can be found: 

Alio modo possumus loqui de beatitudine secundum specialem rationem, 
quantum ad id, in quo beatitudo consistit: et sic non omnes cognoscunt 
beatitudinem: quia nesciunt, cui rei communis ratio beatitudinis con- 
veniat, et per consequens, quantum ad hoc, non omnes eam volunt.*? 

It is only when beatitude is considered by the intellect in the 
common or general way that the will of necessity tends to- 
wards it: 

Cum voluntas sequatur apprehensionem intellectus, . . . beatitudo... 
potest considerari sub ratione finalis boni, et perfecti, quae est communis 
ratio beatitudinis: et sic naturaliter, et ex necessitate voluntas in illud 
tendit... © 

If beatitude is considered here on earth in any other way except 
this general way, if it is viewed “ according to special considera- 
tions,” it will not exercise a necessary attraction upon the will: 
(Beatitudo) potest etiam considerari secundum alias speciales con- 
siderationes, vel ex parte ipsius operationis, vel ex parte potentiae 
operativae, vel ex parte objecti: et sic non ex necessitate voluntas tendit 
in ipsam.® 

Since all men do not know the subjective conditions of beatitude, 
that it consists in the operation of the speculative intellect 


*° Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 5, a. 8. 62 Tbid., ad 2. 
81 Ibid. Ibid. 
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called contemplation according to wisdom, they do not neces- 
sarily desire it in this light. Some may think that it consists 
in an operation of the practical intellect or in the use of the 
moral virtues. The same is true in regard to the objective condi- 
tions of beatitude. As long as the intellect does not apprehend 
and represent to the will the object that constitutes our true 
beatitude, the will cannot tend towards it of necessity—even 
though we may know that the essence of God is that object. 
This is the reason why men who necessarily strive for happiness 
in general do not always look for their ultimate felicity in the 
vision of God. They may electively do so or they may not, but 
in no case do they tend towards beatitude in the vision of God 
by a natural necessity when that vision is hidden from their eyes. 
The general principle is always the same: the will can tend 
only to that which is known and in the way in which it is*known. 
In this life all men know what is meant by the good “‘ communi- 
ter loquendo,” and as a result the object per se of the tendency 
of their wills is simply the good in general. It is only per 
accidens when it is known that some particular object is the 
perfect good and ultimate end of the will. For this reason, 
while there can be no mistake about the first general tendency 
towards the good, many people are mistaken about the second, 
namely, just what it is that constitutes our highest good and 
ultimate end: 
Per se objectum voluntatis est bonum; sed per accidens est hoc vel 
illud bonum. Et sicut bonum, communiter loquendo, est per se objectum 
voluntatis; ita et summum bonum est ultimus voluntatis finis, per se 
loquendo: sed hoe vel illud bonum ponitur ut ultimus voluntatis finis 
et principale ejus objectum quasi per accidens. Beatitudo ergo quantum 
ad id quod in ipsa est per se voluntatis principale objectum, est omnibus 
nota. Omnes enim cognoseunt perfectum bonum dum beatitudinem 
appetunt; sed hoe perfectum bonum esse voluptatem vel divitias, virtu- 
tem, vel quidquid hujusmodi, est per accidens; et ideo circa hoe non 
est inconveniens multos esse errores.™* 


* In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 1, a. 3, ad 1. 
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All men necessarily desire happiness only in the sense of the 
good-in-general. The particular good object that will give them 
complete happiness is something accidental to a will that is 
striving for happiness in general. When we are told, or when 
we conclude, that our true felicity can consist in the vision of 
God alone, since we do not know what God is in Himself, we 
may freely choose this vision as our future beatitude, or we may 
reject it and choose something else as a means to the happiness 
we are necessarily seeking. In no case do we naturally or neces- 
sarily tend towards that vision as our ultimate felicity as long 
as we are in this world. In this life the vision of God is only a 
means which we may freely choose towards happiness in genera] 
as our end. In the next life, when God is seen as He is in 
Himself, He is no longer merely a means towards some ultimate 
end beyond Himself, but He is the end to which the will adheres 
by an immovable necessity. 

While it is true that the will is always inclined towards some 
definite good thing, nevertheless that thing as it exists in the 
intellect may be viewed as good only in the general way in which 
all things are good, or it may be regarded from the point of view 
of that which is peculiar to itself. Everything that exists pre- 
sents these two aspects, of which the first is the object of natural 
inclination, while the second is the object of rational choice. As 
far as natural inclination is concerned, the will tends towards 
an object indeed, but only as that object is regarded as sharing 
in the good in general, and not as it happens to be this or that 
particular good thing. That is why in this life it is only 
beatitude in general that is the object of natural desire, and not 
this or that object that we identify with beatitude and make 
by a free act of choice our ultimate end: 


Bonum quod est objectum voluntatis est in rebus . . . et ideo oportet 
quod motus voluntatis terminetur ad rem extra animam existentem. 
Quamvis autem res, prout est in anima, possit considerari secundum 
rationem communem praetermissa ratione particulari; res tamen extra 
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animam non potest esse secundum communem rationem nisi cum addi- 
tione propriae rationis; et ideo oportet, quantumcumque voluntas 
feratur in bonum, quod feratur in aliquod bonum determinatum; et 
similiter quantumcumque feratur in summum bonum, quod feratur in 
summum bonum hujus vel illius rationis. Quamvis autem ex naturali 
inclinatione voluntas habeat ut in beatitudinem feratur secundum com- 
munem rationem, tamen quod feratur in beatitudinem talem vel talem, 
hoc non est ex inclinatione naturae, sed per discretionem rationis, quae 
adinvenit in hoc vel in illo summum bonum hominis constare; et ideo 
quandocumque aliquis beatitudinem appetit, actualiter conjungitur ibi 
appetitus naturalis, et appetitus rationalis; et ex parte appetitus natu- 
ralis semper est ibi rectitudo; sed ex parte appetitus rationalis quando- 
que est ibi rectitudo, quando scilicet appetitur ibi beatitudo ubi vere est; 
quandoque autem perversitas, quando appetitur ubi vere non est. . . .°5 


The importance of this lengthy quotation justifies the full use 
we have made of it. It gives us valuable information as to 
what St. Thomas meant when he said that a natural desire 
cannot be frustrated or cannot be in vain. He means that it 
is always right and never wrong—* ex parte appetitus naturalis 
semper est rectitudo”—in contradistinction to the rational 
appetite as such, which can be wrong when it chooses only an 
apparent good as its true beatitude. When the will chooses 
some particular object as its final beatitude it may be mistaken 
in its free choice because of a faulty judgment of the intellect. 
Even in such a wrong choice, however, the will is tending 
towards happiness in general as its end, which it seeks by a 
natural, necessary inclination which is never wrong or mis- 
‘directed in its aim. 

XIII 


We are now in a position to see what light, if any, St. Thomas’ 
discussion of the lot of infants who die unbaptised throws upon 
our question of the natural desire for God.** It is necessary 


Thid., ad 3. 
**Cf. E. Brisbois, 8. J., “ Désir naturel et vision de Dieu,” Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique (1927), vol. LIV, pp. 81-97. 
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here to keep in mind the twofold natural desire, the first 
towards a knowledge of the divine essence and the second 
towards the same divine essence but now viewed as our true and 
final beatitude, and to see to which of these St. Thomas’ conclu- 
sions really apply. 

In the De Malo, q. V, a. 3, St. Thomas takes up the question 
whether infants who die in original sin will suffer any interior 
affliction. He had already discussed this question in his Com- 
mentary on the Sentences, written at the beginning of his teach- 
ing period at Paris, about 1254-56. In JI Sent., d. 33, q. 2, a. 2, 
he taught that while they will know that they are deprived of 
eternal life and the vision of God, they will suffer no interior 
affliction from this knowledge because they also know that 
eternal life altogether exceeds their proportion. No one who 
is reasonable is interiorly afflicted because he is deprived of 
something that is in no way due to him. These infants may at 
the most be said to have a “ velleitas” for the vision of God 
rather than a “‘ voluntas ”—which means that they would desire 
it if it were at all possible for them to attain it. 

Not altogether satisfied with this solution, he returns to it 
later in the Quaestiones Disputatae de Malo, written about ten 
years after the Commentary on the Sentences. There he teaches 
that they will suffer nothing because they know nothing about 
the vision of God as the destiny of man and his final beatitude: 
such information could come to them only by revelation which 
they would accept by faith; but they have no faith either in act 
or by infusion. Their knowledge is only a natural knowledge, 
which does not and cannot tell us that the vision of God is 
actually our true beatitude: 


Pertinet autem ad naturalem cognitionem quod anima sciat se propter 
beatitudinem creatam, et quod beatitudo consistit in adeptione perfecti 
boni; sed quod illud bonum perfectum ad quod homo factus est, sit illa 
gloria quam sancti possident, est supra cognitionem naturalem .. . Et 
ideo se privari tali bono animae puerorum non cognoscunt, et propter 
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hoe non dolent; sed hoe quod per naturam habent absque dolore 
possident.§? 


In answer to the objection, how can they not feel some 
affliction when they are deprived of beatitude which they natu- 
rally desire, St. Thomas replies that they are not deprived of the 
beatitude which they know and for which they have a natural 
desire, namely, happiness in general, but they are deprived of a 
happiness of which they know nothing and for which there is no 
natural desire, namely, the vision of the divine essence as the 
particular object that constitutes man’s true and final beatitude: 


. . animae puerorum in peccato originali decedentium cognoscunt 
quidem beatitudinem in generali secundum communem rationem, non 
autem in speciali; et ideo de ejus omissione non dolent.** 


There is, however, a natural desire in these infants which 
will never be satisfied—the natural desire or tendency to know 
all truth that culminates in the essence of God as the first 
cause of all things. This natural desire to know what God is 
in Himself would not have been satisfied in a state of pure 
nature, but then the non-satisfaction of this tendency towards 
complete and perfect knowledge would not have meant the priva- 
tion of a perfection which, while strictly undue to any created 
nature, nevertheless was intended by God to be not merely a 
possibility but an accomplished fact in the lives of all His 
rational creatures.*® Only in the Augustinian sense can we 
speak of the satisfaction of the natural desire to see the divine 
essence as natural to a created intellect. 

St. Thomas, it is important to observe, does not consider this 
aspect of the natural desire when he discusses the lot of those 
infants in the next life. He is concerned only with the natural 
desire for happiness but not with the natural desire to know the 
essence of God. We know what he thought concerning their 


*t De Malo, q. V, a. 3. ** Thid., ad 3. 
*° Cf. Summa Theologica, I, q. 12, a. 4; II-II, q. 2, a. 3. 
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natural desire for happiness, that they “ cognoscunt quidem 
beatitudinem in generali secundum communem rationem, non 
autem in speciali; et ideo de ejus omissione non dolent,” *° but 
we do not know what he thought of the non-fulfillment in these 
infants of their natural desire to know which cannot be satisfied 
with anything short of the vision of the divine essence itself. 
Here we shall leave this question since we are concerned with 
exposing the mind of St. Thomas rather than with attempting 
to complete a doctrine which he himself did not complete. 


XIV 


It is only when we recognize this twofold natural desire in 
St. Thomas and carefully avoid confusing what he says of the 
one with what he says of the other, that we can reconcile the 
apparent contradictions in his teaching. All the texts which 
affirm the natural desire expressly assert that it is a desire to 
know an essence which is as yet unknown. On the other hand, 
the texts from the De Veritate, q. XXIII, a. 7; q. XIV, a. 2, 
and from the Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 114, a. 2, which deny 
any natural desire or knowledge of the divine essence, all refer 
to that essence as our true beatitude, as vita aelerna. In this 
respect we have seen that not even the essence of God can be the 
object of a necessary tendency of the will, until it is seen and 
known in itself. 

We may, then, sum up the teaching of St. Thomas on the 
natural desire for God in the following propositions: 


(a) There is a natural desire to see and to know the essence 
of God: “ omnis intellectus naturaliter desiderat divinae sub- 
stantiae visionem ” ™ 

(b) This natural desire is a tendency towards unlimited 
knowledge that is determined by our intellectual nature, and it 
cannot be satisfied with anything less than a knowledge of the 


°° De Malo, q. V, a. 3. *2 Contra Gentiles, III, 57. 
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essence of the first cause: “non igitur naturale desiderium 
sciendi potest quietari in nobis, quousque primam causam cog- 
noscamus, non quocumque modo, sed per ejus essentiam ” ** 

(c) A natural desire for St. Thomas does not mean, at least 
in this connection, one that is opposed to the supernatural but 
one that is determined as opposed to one that is undetermined: 
“inclinatio ipsam (scil., formam rei naturalem) consequens est 
determinata ad unum, sed forma intellecta est universalis . . . 
unde . . . remanet inclinatio voluntatis indeterminate se ha- 
bens ad multa.. .”” 

(d) Appetite for St. Thomas is either natural or animal— 
elicited appetite does not exist: “cum appetitus naturalis sit 
determinatus ad unum... necessarium fuit ut animalibus 
superadderetur appetitus animalis ” ** 

(e) Besides this natural desire to know the divine essence, 
there is also a natural desire for happiness in general: “ homo 
naturaliter desiderat felicitatem ” * 

(f) This natural desire for happiness is likewise not an act 
but a tendency: “ haec inclinatio ad bonum non dicit actum 
aliquem sed solum ordinem naturae ad actum ” * 

(g) Beatitude considered in a general way as the final and 
perfect good is the object of a natural and necessary tendency 
of the will: “beatitudo . . . potest considerari sub ratione 
finalis boni, et perfecti, quae est communis ratio beatitudinis: 
et sic naturaliter, et ex necessitate voluntas in illud tendit ” * 

(h) Beatitude considered in a special way and not merely 
under the aspect of happiness in general, does not exercise a 
necessary attraction upon the will: “ (beatitudo) potest etiam 
considerari secundum alias seciales considerationes, vel ex parte 


*2 Compendium Theologiae, CIV. 

** De Malo, q. VI, a. 1. 

** De Veritate, q. XXII, a. 3, ad 2. 

*® Contra Gentiles, II, 55. 

°° In IIT Sent., d. 39, q. 3, a. 1, ad 5. 

*? Summa Theologica, I-II1, q. 5, a. 8, ad 2. 
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ipsius operationis, vel ex parte potentiae operativae, vel ex parte 
objecti: et sic non ex necessitate voluntas tendit in ipsam ” * 

(1) There is no natural desire for the vision of God as con- 
stituting our true beatitude, even when we know that our beati- 
tude will in fact consist in that vision: “ tunc meretur (scvl., 
homo), non ex hoc quod appetit beatitudinem quam naturaliter 
appetit, sed ex hoc quod appetit hoc speciale quod non natu- 
raliter appetit, ut visionem Dei, in quo tamen secundum rei 
veritatem sua beatitudo consistit.” °° 

There is then no contradiction in the teaching of St. Thomas 
on the natural desire for God. The difficulties that have arisen 
over understanding that doctrine are largely difficulties of inter- 
pretation due to the preoccupations we sometimes bring to the 
reading of his text. As long as we interpret “natural” in 
natural desire as “‘ opposed to the supernatural ”’; as long as we 
read into St. Thomas the Scotistic doctrine of elicited appetite 
as opposed to natural appetite; and as long as we continue to 
speak of “‘ St. Thomas’ natural desire for the beatific vision,” 
we shall be faced with a problem that seems to be insoluble. 
On the other hand, when we recognise the distinction between 
the natural desire to know the divine essence and the natural 
desire for happiness and, with St. Thomas, do not confuse the 
two, then the difficulty begins to disappear. 

The only natural desire that St. Thomas affirms in relation 
to God is that determined tendency in all intellectual creatures 
towards the possession of truth—a tendency that cannot be satis- 
fied except by a knowledge and vision of the essence of God. 
This desire is not an elicited act of any kind but a tendency 
that is both natural and cognitional. It is natural inasmuch as 
it is determined by the nature of the will, which tends towards 
the true as the good of the intellect. It is cognitional inasmuch 
as it follows the knowledge of the effects of God that we see, 
from which we are necessarily inclined to know their cause— 


°8 Tid. °° De Veritate, q. XXII, a. 7. 
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an inclination that cannot be satisfied with a knowledge of the 
existence of that cause, but of its essence. The mere presence of 
a tendency of this kind in all intellectual creatures is sufficient 
for St. Thomas to indicate that the vision of the divine essence is 
possible, even though that possibility were never to be actualised. 
Besides this natural desire for knowledge there is also a 
natural desire for happiness, but only for happiness in general. 
St. Thomas expressly denies that there is any natural or de- 
termined tendency towards any particular object as that which 
constitutes our true and perfect beatitude. Not even the divine 
essence, which we know is to be our true beatitude, is the object 
of such a natural desire. It cannot be—as long as that essence 
remains something “ penitus incognitum ”’ to the intellect. 


R. O’Connor. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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A CASE STUDY IN PHILOSOPHIC RESEARCH 
AND SPINOZA * 


M** Y of us still live under the impression that there is 

a decided break in the history of philosophy at the 
beginning of what is called the rise of the new science. Before 
that there was no conception of law and causality in nature; 
with the new science the conception of law and causality, known 
under the name of mechanism, made its appearance. And in 
accordance with this conception of history, everything that is 
distinctive in the philosophy or the religion of those who were 
born under the dispensation of the new science is attributed to 
the ever-present influence of that wonderful mechanism. To 
those who have had occasion to examine the problem indepen- 
dently this beautiful picture of a “ before ” and “ after” in the 
history of philosophy does not appear to be quite a true por- 
traiture of its physiognomy with all its warts. Some of them 
have already grumbled their doubts about it. But inasmuch 
as these grumbling doubts have not yet penetrated the popular 
histories of philosophy and have not yet affected the teaching 
of the history of philosophy to undergraduates, we shall not 
quarrel with our author for still laboring under its spell and 
for reasserting the conventional commonplace that everything 
that is new and distinctive in Spinoza is due to the influence of 
that mechanism. 

Nor certainly shall we quarrel with our author in his conten- 
tion that though Spinoza uses medieval norms of thought he 
does not always follow them. Those who have applied to 
Spinoza the historico-critical method have shown that, while 
starting in all his problems from mediaeval discussions, he has 
departed from them on some fundamental issues as well as on 


* The Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza: A Study in the History and 
Logic of Ideas. By David Bidney. Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 
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many minor points. Now every departure from precedent, even 
in the use of a term or in the classification of concepts, may in 
a certain sense be described by the term originality. But still 
not every departure of this kind is something distinctive of 
Spinoza, for in most cases its like may be found in the writings 
of even those who profess faithfully to reproduce the teachings 
of their masters. 

Nor, again, shall we quarrel with our author for raising the 
question whether Spinoza was always consistent in his views 
or not. There is no philosopher, in the main stream of the 
history of philosophy, whose views are not a harmonization of 
doctrines which were originally diverse, if not also conflicting. 
Philosophy, as we know, is the successive making and breaking 
of such syntheses. The critical study of the history of phi- 
losophy is an attempt to trace these successive syntheses and to 
account for the fact why that which to one philosopher appears 
to be a perfect harmonious blending, to another appears to be a 
combination of opposites. No exception to the general rule, 
Spinoza’s own views are sometimes a restatement in his own 
terms of certain well established syntheses in the history of 
philosophy. Every student of Spinoza has had occasion to call 
attention to the composite nature of some of his views, and if 
one wishes to raise the question of consistency he is quite within 
the proper tradition of Spinoza research, provided he does not 
become childish about it and does not stamp as inconsistent 
every concept which has a complexity of elements within it. 

But our author combines all these elements into a triple thesis 
in the light of which the entire philosophy of Spinoza is to 
be studied. Wherever Spinoza departs from his predecessors, 
even when the departure is in the use of a term or a classifica- 
tion, the like of which is to be found in almost every book of 
philosophy, it is to be hailed as the distinctive originality of 
Spinoza. Then every departure, even if it is only a difference 
in the use of a term or a change of classification and even where 
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it is quite adequately explained by Spinoza himself, is to be 
attributed for no reason at all to the ever-present influence of the 
so-called mechanism of the new science. Finally, every view of 
Spinoza, by some predesigned scheme, is bound to be inconsistent. 

It is regrettable that our author has not written his book in 
the form which was required by the nature of its contents, 
namely, as a direct discussion of his thesis and criticism of the 
Philosophy of Spinoza by H. A. Wolfson, of which the present 
book is proclaimed by both its author and publishers to be a 
sort of counteractive. In the form in which it is written, the 
boundary between that which is criticized and that which consti- 
tutes the criticism is not clearly demarcated and, moreover, the 
main thesis of our author gets itself lost in the welter of quota- 
tions, and of paraphrases of the quotations, and of explanations 
of the paraphrases, which make up the body of the book. But 
somehow we shall manage to extricate the triple thesis from the 
tangle of texts and we shall present the contents of the book as 
arguments in proof of that triple thesis. The book counteracted 
upon by our author, whenever there is occasion to refer to it, 
will be referred to as our author’s “ reading ” and will be indi- 
cated briefly by the letter W. 

Leaving out the last 65 pages (pp. 372-437), in which our 
author deals with what he considers to be the influence of 
Spinoza’s philosophy, we find the entire book to contain five 
arguments in proof of his triple thesis. 

The first argument is from Spinoza’s denial of the freedom of 
the will (pp. 23-66). 

Spinoza, says our author, was the first who in opposition to 
“the Greek and Scholastic conception ” denied the existence 
of faculties of the soul as real entities (p. 23). There is further- 
more a logical connection between the denial of the reality of 
faculties and the assertion that the soul acts “ according to fixed 
universal laws ” (p. 24), i. e., the denial of free will. But why 
did he deny the reality of faculties and free will? Because he 
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conceived the soul as a “spiritual automaton” (pp. 23 ff.). 
But why did he conceive the soul as a “ spiritual automaton ?” 
Because the new science described the body as an automaton 
and Spinoza, being an original thinker, thought that what was 
sauce for the body was also sauce for the soul (p. 57). 

Now, there are several things wrong with both the logic and 
the history of our author. To begin with, it is wrong to say that 
Spinoza’s denial of the reality of faculties was in opposition to 
“the Greek and Scholastic conception.”” From Spinoza’s own 
statement that the faculties are not real entities but that they are 
either “ fictitious ” or else “ metaphysical or universal entities ” 
(E. II, 48 S.), any student of philosophy will recognize at once 
that it is only a restatement of Aristotle’s opposition to Plato’s 
view that the faculties constitute real parts of the soul (W. II, 
168-169). It can also be shown that Spinoza’s view reflects the 
view prevalent among mediaeval philosophers, Latin, Arabic or 
Hebrew, of which a characteristic statement is that of Suarez 
who maintains that the various faculties of the soul are not 
“various entities or real modes distinct from each other ex 
natura rev” or “ realiter” (Disputationes Metaphysicae, Disp. 
VI, Sect. IX, No. XVII, ed. Geneva 1514, Vol. I, p. 117). 
Furthermore, it can be shown that this is also the view of 
Descartes when he says that in the soul he recognizes “ no dis- 
tinction of parts ”’ but only “ faculties ” (Les Passions de l’ Ame 
II, 68), i. e., faculties in the anti-Platonic sense of being only 
logically or metaphysically distinguished from each other after 
the manner of universals. Since, therefore, mediaeval philoso- 
phers who believed in freedom of the will denied the reality of 
faculties, our author is wrong in assuming, without even making 
an attempt at proving such an assumption, that there is a logical 
connection between the denial of the reality of the faculties and 
the denial of the freedom of the will. Then also in the light of 
Spinoza’s own strict usage of the term motion as a mode of 
extension, to say that his conception of the soul is that of a 
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“ spiritual automaton ” is as incongruous as to say that his con- 
ception of body is that of a “ corporeal self-contemplative being.” 
That our author takes this expression quite literally is evident 
from his constant harping upon it, from his quite serious dis- 
cussion as to what kind of automaton the soul is according to 
Spinoza (p. 60) and from the importance he attaches to this 
expression as evidence of the influence of the mechanism of the 
new science upon Spinoza. Spinoza himself never describes the 
soul as an automaton. Only once, in spaeking of the soul as 
acting according to fixed laws, i. e., without freedom, he casually 
adds by way of analogy that it is, “as it were, an immaterial 
antomaton ” (De Intell. Emend. § 85, Op., ed. Gebhardt, II, 
p. 32, ll. 25-26). It is therefore sheer nonsense to attribute his 
denial of free will to his extension of the use of a Cartesian 
expression. From Spinoza’s own arguments against freedom of 
the will (#. I, 32 Dem.; F. II, 48 Dem.; Short Treatise II, 
§ 16; Epist. 2; cf. W. 1I, 172), we know that he has arrived at 
the rejection of freedom of the will through his application to 
the human mind of the universal laws of causality as they were 
known throughout the history of philosophy. This is exactly the 
mediaeval stock argument against free will. It is wrong to 
think that there had been no conception of necessary causality 
and of inexorable laws of nature before the rise of the new 
science and it is also wrong to think that the belief in freedom 
of the will had met its first challenge with the advent of the 
so-called mechanism of the new science. The fact is, there is no 
difficulty which can be raised against freedom of the will from 
the assumptions of the new science that had not been raised 
against it from the assumptions of the old science; and, by the 
same token, there is no solution which had been used by mediae- 
val philosophers in reconciling freedom of the will with the old 
science that has not been used by modern philosophers in 
reconciling it with the new science. 

But more than that. By means of a historical survey our 
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author then conjures up an inconsistency in Spinoza, showing 
that he combines what our author calls a “ scholastic doctrine ”’ 
with an opposing “ Cartesian-Stoic ” doctrine (p. 66). | 

Let us look into this historical survey. 


1. Let us look first at the manner in which our author 
handles his tools of scholarship—that simple elementary matter 
of references. A passage quoted from Plato is referred to 
“ Laws (Bk. X) ” (p. 45) and two specific views cited in Plato’s 
name are referred simply to “ Timaeus” and “ Phaedo” (p. 
46). <A specific view of Aristotle is simply referred to “ De 
Anima” (p. 46) and a quotation is referred to “De Anima 
408a” (p. 47). A quotation from Cicero’s T’usculan Disputa- 
tions is referred to “ IV, § 6” (p. 50), when it should be “ IV, 
6 § 11,” and within the quotation there is a mistransliteration 
of a Greek term which occurs in the English translation of the 
Loeb Classical Library used by our author, as well as a mis- 
quotation of the original Latin text enclosed by our author 
within brackets. A reference to St. Thomas is given as 
“ Summa Theologica, Prima Secundae, Vol. VII, Quest. 59, 
$2” (p. 51), in which “ § 2” stands for “ art. 2,” and “ Vol. 
VII,” in ease one does not know where it comes from, refers 
to the English translation, which the author evidently thought 
to represent an original division in the Latin text. This kind 
of slovenly reference is characteristic of the entire book. 


2. Let us look also at the distinction our author draws be- 
tween Plato and Aristotle as to the question of the unity of the 
soul. He has evidently seen a statement that according to cer- 
tain passages in Plato both the rational and irrational parts 
of the soul are immortal (cf. W. II, 291, n. 5, referring to Grote, 
Plato (1867), II, p. 160, where in its turn references are given 
to Phaedo, whence our author’s vague reference to Phaedo 
on p. 46). He has evidently also seen a statement that even 
Aristotle expressed himself in the affirmative as to the possi- 
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bility of the rational part of the soul to be separated and hence 
immortal (W. II, 54, n. 1; Il, 289-290). Having no know]- 
edge of the history of the interpretation of these statements, he 
jumps at the conclusion that according to Plato “the soul as a 
whole is a unity” (p. 46), whereas “ Aristotle conceives the 
human soul as composite” (p. 48). Now, we all know from 
Aristotle’s own arguments against Plato that just quite the 
opposite is the case, that while Plato believed in the divisibility 
of the soul (De Anima I, 5, 411b, 5 ff.; IL], 9, 432b, 3 ff.), 
Aristotle insisted upon its unity (bid. II, 2, 413b, 13 ff.; IT, 3, 
414b, 2Q ff.) and that while Plato often spoke of parts of the 
soul Aristotle insisted that they were not parts in the true sense 
of the term but only powers which differ from each other only 
logically or essentially (ibid. III, 7, 431a, 13-20; III, 9, 432b, 
3-6). And yet our author is unaware of all this. On the basis 
of a mistaken inference, he makes a wrong statement, thereby 
clumsily stepping upon the toes of a sensitive fact, and he does 
not even turn around and offer some kind of explanation. 


3. Our author is also wrong in the following statements about 
Aristotle. ‘‘ The soul is only the final cause of the motions ” 
(p. 48). Now we all know that according to Aristotle the soul, 
or rather the appetitive faculty of the soul, is the efficient cause 
of motion, and that it is the external object of desire which is 
the final cause of motion (cf. De Anima III, 10, 433b, 15-17). 
Our author says again: “ That is to say, the form, soul, or 
entelechy acts only as an unmoved mover of bodies, determining 
the order and goal of their processes ” (p. 46). Here, too, we 
all know that only the object of desire is called by Aristotle the 
unmoved mover, whereas the soul is definitely said by him to 
be a moved mover (De Anima, loc. cit.), though he explains 
that in its causing motion the soul is moved only accidentally 
but not essentially (Physics VIII, 6, 259b, 16-18). I have a 
suspicion that our author does not know the meaning of final 
cause as distinguished from efficient cause (cf. below, p. 282). 
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But I am willing to give him here the benefit of the doubt and 
to assume that his are errors of the higher brackets. 


4. Let us also consider his statement with regard to the 
difference between the Scholastics and Descartes as to whether 
the soul possesses irratio: . functions. According to him, “ the 
Scholastics following Aristotle had conceived the soul as compo- 
site [sic] and as having diverse functions, namely, rational 
and irrational functions,” whereas Descartes, in his belief that 
“the soul is a unity and has only rational functions,” follows 
the Stoics (p. 56). Now the component parts of this view, 
namely, the statements about the Scholastics, Descartes and the 
Stoics, barring their poor and careless phrasing, reflect on the 
whole what is generally to be found in good, authoritative works 
on the subject, but the assumption of a contrast and an inter- 
connection between them is a typical example of the unskilled 
method of writing history by the misuse of generalizations. It 
may be seriously questioned whether there really was such a 
contrast between the Scholastics and Descartes and it is highly 
doubtful whether the Stoics had anything directly to do with 
the particular view held by Descartes. It can be shown, for 
instance, that mediaeval philosophers, even those who made use 
of the psychological treatises of Aristotle, have interpreted 
Aristotle’s conceptions of the rational faculty of the soul in the 
light of Neoplatonism (W. II, 54). Now the essential char- 
acteristic of the Neoplatonic conception of the soul is that the 
soul essentially has only a rational faculty and that this rational 
faculty engenders the irrational sensitive and vegetative facul- 
ties only through its connection with the body, so that while 
Neoplatonism continues to speak in the Aristotelian language 
that the soul has a rational, sensitive and vegetative faculty, 
it does not mean that the soul essentially has these three facul- 
ties. This, it can be shown, is also the view of St. Thomas and 
of all other mediaeval religious philosophers who use Aris- 
totelian language in describing the faculties of the soul. Fur- 
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thermore, it can also be shown that this was also the origin of 
the view of those Renaissance philosophers who relegated the 
irrational faculties to spiritus and endowed animus or mens, 
1. e., soul in the true sense of the term, only with a rational 
faculty (W. II, 54-55). And so also, it can be shown that 
this was the origin of Descartes’ conception of the soul as 
having only a rational faculty. In general, the assertion of the 
existence of any historical connections between various ideas or 
between various philosophers must rest on textual evidence. 
One is not justified in assuming such connections for the purpose 
only of being able to raise some kind of unnecessary difficulty 
or to introduce some kind of inconsistency in a philosopher. 

5. Finally, our author misunderstands the meaning of the 
passage he quotes from Summa Theologica I, II, quaest. 24, 
art. 2 ce, when he takes St. Thomas’ comparison between the 
Stoic doctrine of emotions and that of the Peripatetics as re- 
ferring to the question whether the soul is essentially rational 
or irrational (pp. 51-52). There is no evidence that St. Thomas 
either consciously or unconsciously referred in that passage to 
the latter problem and there is no evidence that he was at all 
conscious of the existence of a difference between the Stoics and 
the Peripatetics on that point. What St. Thomas explicitly 
says is that the difference between the Stoics and the Peri- 
patetics, “ although it verbally appears to be great, is in reality 
either nothing or small, if the meaning of what either of them 
says is looked into.” The Stoics, he says, have a simple two- 
fold classification, namely (1) will (voluntas) and (2) emo- 
tion (passio), the former referring to the rational motion of the 
appetitive part of the soul and the latter referring to the irra- 
tional motion of the appetitive part of the soul. The Peripate- 
tics, on the other hand, take emotion (passio) as a term 
designating the motion of the appetitive part of the soul in 
general, but under this they distinguish between (1) rational 
emotion (passiones ... a ratione moderatae) and (2) irrational 
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emotion (praeter moderationem rations). What St. Thomas 
wants to say, and says quite clearly, is that (1) the term will 
(voluntas) of the Stoics is the same as the term rational emotion 
of the Peripatetics and that (2) the term emotion (passio) of 
the Stoics is the same as the term irrational emotion of the 
Peripatetics, the difference being merely in the use of words. 
And St. Thomas is right about it, for the voluntas of the Stoics 
referred to by him is the BovAnos which is defined by Aristotle 
as belonging to the rational soul (Aoywr@) (cf. De Anima III, 
9, 432b, 5; cf. also Cicero, Tusc. Disput. LV, 6, § 12). 

The inconsistency our author finds in Spinoza’s alleged com- 
bination of the “ Scholastic doctrine” with its incompatible 
“ Cartesian-Stoic doctrine” (p. 66) thus rests on a historical 
survey which is unsubstantiated in its main contention and 
blundering in its major assertions. The fact of the matter is this. 
Spinoza’s doctrine of the soul, as has been shown, is a modifica- 
tion of the Neoplatonic emanationist doctrine of the soul, just 
as his doctrine of God is a modification of the Neoplatonic 
emanationist doctrine of God, and the former is logically con- 
nected with the latter (W. II, 55-56). Just as the latter view, 
as has been shown, has nothing directly to do with the Stoic 
conception of God but is the outcome of the internal difficulties 
of emanation (W. I, 222-224), so also the former view has 
nothing directly to do with the Stoic conception of the soul. 

The second argument is from the primary emotions (pp. 
67-85). 

Spinoza’s three primary emotions, like his entire list of emo- 
tions with the exception of one group of five, is based directly 
upon Descartes (W. II, 206-211), but in the discussion of it in 
our author’s reading references were given, for the clarification 
of certain points, to Cicero, St. Augustine, St. Thomas and 
Hobbes (W. II, 193, 197, 206, 208). Our author, however, 
drawing upon the same authors and upon the same works re- 
ferred to in the footnotes of his reading, builds up what he calls 
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a historical survey of the classification of the emotions (pp. 
67-75). 

As a historical survey this one is distinguished by the evidence 
it gives of the many things which our author does not know. 
He does not know that a formal historical survey of the classifi- 
cation of the emotions should not begin with St. Augustine. He 
does not know that the passages quoted by him from Cicero, 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas should not be treated as stages in 
the development of the classification of the emotions but rather 
as part of the great body of texts which reproduce the Stoic 
fourfold classification. He does not know that he was misled 
by the English translations which he has used, in which Cicero’s 
libido is translated by “ lust ” and St. Augustine’s and Spinoza’s 
cupiditas is translated by “desire,” into regarding them as 
representing different classifications and therefore failed to see 
in them two different Latin translations of the same Stoic 
érOupia. He does not know that Cicero himself has forestalled 
this confusion by saying: “ Vel cupiditas recte vel libido dici 
potest ” (T’'usc. Disp. III, 11, § 24). He does not know that 
St. Thomas’ fourfold classification, with spes instead of cupidi- 
tas, is not a new classification but rather his conception of what 
is the true version of the old philosophic fourfold classification, 
supporting himself on the authority of Boethius and declaring 
that St. Augustine followed Virgil (De Veritate, Quaest. 26, 
art. 5).*_ He does not know that in a classification of emotions 


1How Boethius came to use the term spes as a translation of ér:duula 
which invariably occurs in the Platonic and the Stoic fourfold classification 
of the emotions needs explaining. It is certainly not to be assumed that 
Boethius deliberately departed from Plato and the Stoics on account of 
his disagreement with them as to the nature of one of the four primary 
emotions. Undoubtedly his use of spes was only a poetic license to which 
he had to resort in order to preserve his chosen metre. In the metrical 
lines “ Gaudia pelle, Pelle timorem, Spemque fugato, Nec dolor adsit” 
(De Consol. Philos., Lib. I, metr. VII end) he could not very well replace 
spem by any such polysyllabic word as cupiditatem, libidinem or concupis- 
centiam. 
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one should also mention St. Thomas’ own reduction of the four 
Stoic emotions to two, which Descartes himself considered of 
sufficient importance to contrast with his own sixfold classifi- 
cation (W. II, 208). Nor does he know that the Stoic distinc- 
tion between perturbationes and constantiae, to which he traces 
Spinoza’s division between passive and active emotions (p. 68), 
evidently as a substitute for the suggestion that it is traceable to 
Aristotle (W. II, 218), is itself traceable to Aristotle’s distinc- 
tion between irrational desire and pleasure and rational desire 
and pleasure. 

So much for our author’s history of ideas; now for his logic 
of ideas. 

The most obvious and simple fact that Spinoza has retained 
three primary emotions out of Descartes’ list of six is presented 
by our author with all the hocus-pocus of a mystery. Spinoza 


is made to appear as rummaging through all the classifications - 


which our author happened to have picked up, even misunder- 
standing them, and out of them, by a process of selection and 
rejection, to make up his list of three, which thus becomes a 
matter of unprecedented originality. Our author actually 
says sO: 


In relation to the foregoing survey, we can appreciate the extent of 
Spinoza’s originality in composing his list of the primary affects. 
Spinoza, it appears, followed St. Augustine, Hobbes, and Descartes in 
regarding desire as a primary affect. He differs from all his predeces- 
sors in retaining only two other primitive passions (p. 74). 


But more than that. Why indeed did Spinoza retain only 
three out of Descartes’ primary emotions? Now Spinoza him- 
self explains it quite clearly that according to his analysis of 
love and hatred and wonder he finds that the first two emotions 
are not primary and the last one is not an emotion at all. (Z. 
IIT, 11 S.; Affectuum Definitiones, 4 Expl.) But our author 
thinks that there is really a much deeper reason. Spinoza’s 
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selection of three primary emotions as well as Hobbes’ selection 
of seven primary emotions is according to him in some mysteri- 
ously logical way connected with the mechanistic conception of 
motion in the new science. Our author actually says so: 


The simplicity of Spinoza’s classification is due to the fact that he 
follows Hobbes’ principle that all the passions are to be defined as 
modes of motion without reference to any final cause (p. 74). 


Of course, this assumption that there is any logical connection 
between Spinoza’s and Hobbes’ respective lists of emotions and 
their common conception of motion raises the question why 
Spinoza did not retain the entire list of Hobbes’ emotions. But 
nothing daunted, our author merely uses it as an argument in 
proof of the third part of his triple thesis, namely, that Spinoza 
was an inconsistent philosopher. He practically says so: 


Spinoza preferred to retain the Cartesian notion of desire which 
includes aversion, because he did not realize that the Cartesian definition 
of desire was incompatible with the mechanistic theory of Hobbes 


(p. 74). 


Here then we have an example of our author’s history and 
logic of ideas. Spinoza’s departure from Descartes’ sixfold 
classification of the primary emotions, which is explained by 
himself quite adequately, becomes a profound matter of re- 
search which requires a deeper explanation. Without any 
justification he assumes that the deeper explanation is to be 
found in the all-obliging mechanism. But this assumption 
would seem to require that Spinoza should adopt the entire list 
of Hobbes. As for this, the fact that Spinoza did not adopt 
Hobbes’ entire list shows that he was inconsistent. 

The third argument is from the conatus (pp. 86-128). 

Our author has picked up such statements as that the conatus 
is not an act of free will, i.e., it has no final cause (W. II, 
pp. 198, 204, 338), that to Spinoza all final causes are reducible 
to efficient causes (W. I, 423), that the conatus is connected with 
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motion (W. II, 199-201) and that Spinoza’s conception of 
motion differs from that of the traditional Aristotelian concep- 
tion (W. I, 236-237) and on the basis of all this he writes his 
own historical survey (pp. 88-93) to point out what he thinks 
to be the difference between Spinoza’s conception of the conatus 
and motion and that of his predecessors, whence he arrives at 
the conclusion that Spinoza’s new view of the conatus is due to 
the ever-present influence of the mechanism of the new science. 

Let us look at this historical survey. 

1. He correlates “form” with “nature” and speaks of 
“ form ” as a final cause of motion (p. 88), from which we have 
reason to believe that “ nature,” too, is to be considered as a 
final cause of motion. But Aristotle, as we know, in his formal 
definition of “ nature” (Physics II, 1, 192b, 20-23) as well as 
in his discussion of “‘ nature’ as the cause of the motion of the 
elements (DeCaelo I, 2) speaks of it as an efficient cause of 
motion. Similarly St. Thomas in his commentaries on the 
Physics and DeCaelo (ad loc.) as well as in scattered places 
throughout his other works speaks of “nature” as an efficient 
cause of motion. With regard to form, indeed, one may be 
justified in saying that Aristotle as well as St. Thomas some- 
times speaks of it as a final cause, but the “form” which is 
correlated with “nature” as a cause of motion is what the 
mediaeval Latin philosophers call forma naturalis and of this 
form St. Thomas, evidently following Avicenna and Algazali 
(cf. quotations in my Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, pp. 672- 
675), definitely says that it is an efficient cause, as, e. g., in his 
statement that “ fire by its form is bent toward the upper place ” 
(Summa Theologica I, quaest. 80, art. 1c), and also in his 
statements to the effect that “ forma naturalis” is in “ rebus 
naturalibus,” i.e., the elements, a “ principium motus” (2 
Phys. Lect. I, No. 4; ef. also Lect. V, Nos. 5 and 10, and 8 
Phys. Lect. VIII, No. 8; 3 DeCaelo Lect. VII, Nos. 8 and 9). 


2. He also says that “all grades of appetite are natural 
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inclinations of the soul towards some object or good” (p. 90). 
By “all grades of appetite ” he, of course, means to include the 
“natural appetite of the elements”’ mentioned by him previ- 
ously (p. 89). But it will be news to any student of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas that the natural elements have a soul. Indeed 
St. Thomas speaks of the appetitus naturalis of the elements, a 
term borrowed from Averroes (Long Commentary on 1 Physics, 
com. 81) and he also uses for it the equivalent term amor 
naturalis (Summa Theologica I, II, quaest, 26, art. 1 ¢; ef. 
W. II, 197), evidently borrowed, in part, from St. Augustine 
(De Civitate Dei XI, 27-28; cf. W. II, 197), but, like Averroes, 
he makes it quite clear that he does not mean by it appetitus and 
amor in the technical sense of the terms, as implying a soul, but 
rather a purely mechanical attraction (Summa Theologica I, 
quaest. 60, art. 1c; quaest. 80, art. 1c). 

3. Our author seems to be confused about the meaning of 
final cause. At first, he says that “nature or form [i.e., what he 
describes as final cause] imparted an impulse (orexis) to the 
body which incited it to move toward its given end” (p. 88). 
Now if “nature or form” imparted something to something 
else, it is of necessity an efficient cause, and how then can he 
call it a final cause? Furthermore if that which is imparted by 
that nature or form, namely “‘ impulse (orexis [= appetite] ) ” 
incited the body to move toward its given end, then “ impulse 
(orexis [—appetite]) ” is also an efficient cause of motion. 
Similarly when he says that “ the appetite or the conatus of the 
soul inclines the individual to seek some given object ” (p. 90) 
then he means, if language means anything at all, that the 
“appetite or conatus” is an efficient cause. But how in the 
world can he conclude that “ the conatus so conceived was the 
inherent final cause ” (p. 93)? How can that which “ inclines 
the individual to seek some given object,” which “ given object ” 
is evidently not the same as the cause, be the inherent final . 
cause or any kind of final cause ? 
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These are but a few typical examples of the quality of our 
author’s historical survey. Evidently he is re-echoing some 
misunderstood statements about such terms as “ nature,” 
“form,” “ orexis,” “ efficient cause,” “ final cause” and “ ele- 
ments,” without actually knowing how to put them together to 
form the right kind of picture. 

What our author especially does not know and should have 
known, if he had done his reading carefully, is that while 
indeed to Spinoza motion is not guided by a final cause, the 
chief difference between his conception of motion and that of 
his predecessors is that to him motion, 1. e., the primary motions 
as well as the primary emotions of bodies, has no cause at all, 
not even an efficient cause, whereas to his predecessors, follow- 
ing the Aristotelian principle that “ all things that are in motion 
must be moved by something” (Physics VIII, 4, 256a, 2-3), 
motion must have an efficient cause. The reason for that differ- 
ence between them, as has been pointed out (W. I, 236-237), is 
that according to Spinoza matter itself or, as he calls it, exten- 
sion, by virtue of its being an attribute of God, is by its very 
nature active and in motion, whereas to the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion matter itself is inert and motion must be imparted to it by 
a cause distinct from itself. That distinct proximate cause of 
motion in natural things is either “nature” in the case of 
the elements or “soul” in the case of animal beings and the 
celestial spheres, the remote cause, of course, being God who, 
according to the accepted mediaeval interpretation of Aristotle, 
is a final as well as an efficient and formal cause. According 
to Spinoza, however, the conatus is not an efficient cause of the 
primary motions of bodies, for it is identical with the existence 
of bodies which are in motion by their very own nature (W. IT, 
198-199) ; the conatus can be said to be an efficient cause of only 
the derivative motions and emotions. 

Then, in order to fulfill his sworn duty to prove that Spinoza 
is inconsistent, our author gives his own elaborate treatment of 
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the question of the identity of the conatus with the existence of 
things which in his reading is treated briefly (W. II, 198-199). 

In this elaboration, our author raises the question: ‘‘ How 
did Spinoza come to identify the conatus with the active essence 
of the individual?” He then springs upon us his answer: “ The 
answer, I believe is to be found in his metaphysics” (p. 93). 
The metaphysics of Spinoza in which our author finds an answer 
to the question raised by him is the view that in God power and 
essence are identical, of which our author erroneously speaks 
as something peculiar to Spinoza. By some kind of juggling 
with quotations from Spinoza he arrives at the conclusion, which 
indeed is something startling to those who know anything about 
the subject, that just as in God power is identical with essence 
so also in man power is identical with essence (p. 94). But 
having satisfied himself with this solution, he discovers pas- 
sages, of which he should never have lost sight of in the first 
place, in which Spinoza maintains just the opposite (pp. 97-98). 
In one passage (Cogitata Metaphysica II, 6) Spinoza says 
explicitly that only in God is power and life identical with 
His essence, whereas in all other beings power and life are 
distinct from their essence. Furthermore, he rediscovers that 
Spinoza’s well known proposition (FH. I, 24) that in all other 
beings created by God essence is distinct from existence simi- 
larly contradicts Spinoza’s alleged identification of the conatus 
with the essence of things, for since the conatus is the power of 
existence and the power of existence is identical with the essence, 
then essence and existence should be also identical (pp. 97-98). 
Now, any ordinary interpreter of texts, on finding that his 
interpretation of some vague texts of an author is directly con- 
tradictory to some explicit statements by the same author, would 
at once conclude that there must be something wrong with his 
interpretation. Not so, however, our author. The very fact 
that his interpretation of vague passages of Spinoza is contra- 
dicted by explicit statements made by Spinoza himself merely 
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proves to him the truth of one of his principal theses, namely, 
that Spinoza is an inconsistent philosopher (p. 97). 

Here again our author is re-echoing some ill-digested reading 
about such terms as “ life,” “ power,” “essence,” “ actual 
essence” and “existence.” He misunderstands his reading, 
raises an uncalled-for question, gives a wrong answer, and 
trumps up a non-existent contradiction. 

Let us try to straighten the matter out. 

The terms “essence,” “ existence,” “life” and “ power,” 
whenever Spinoza deals with the contrast between their relation 
to God and their relation to man, reflect common traditional 
mediaeval discussions. In the discussion of Prop. 7 of Ethics I, 
an account was given of the origin and history of Spinoza’s view 
as to the identity of essence and existence in God and of their 
non-identity in creatures (W. I, 121-132). In the discussion 
of Props. 30-36 of Ethics I, an account was given of the source 
of his statements that life and power are identical with the 
essence of God (W. I, 401:403). On the whole, the accepted 
traditional view with which Spinoza operates is that in God 
existence, power and life, as well as all other predicates which 
are applied to him, are identical with his essence, whereas in 
man existence, power and life, as well as all other predicates 
which are applied to him, are not identical with his essence. 
This is the common mediaeval view and even the passage quoted 
by the author (p. 97) from Cogitata Metaphysica II, 6, where — 
this view is illustrated by the use of the phrases “ by the living 
Jehovah,” “by the life of Jehovah” and “by the life of 
Pharaoh ” is based upon a passage to be found in Maimonides’ 
code of Jewish law (Mishneh Torah: Yesode ha-Torah II, 10; 
ef. Moreh Nebukim I, 68). Now when Spinoza wanted to 
identify in individual things the conatus for self-preservation, 
which to him is the same as power and life and hence existence 
(Cog. Met. II, 6; ef. W. II, 402), with the individual things 
themselves, we should naturally expect him to say, in accordance 
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with his acceptance of this general theory that in individual 
things existence is different from essence, that the conatus is 
identical only with the existence of the individual things but 
not with their essence. And as a matter of fact he does say 
“existence,” even though he does not actually use that term. 
The term which he does use is “actual essence” (essentia 
actualis, H. 7) or “ given essence” (essentia data, rbid., 
Demonst.). But this term, as may be gathered from the mean- 
ing of the opposite term “ ideal essence ” (essentia idealis) in 
Tractatus Politicus, Ch. 2, §2, means “ existence” as con- 
trasted with “essence.” Only later in Ethics III, Affectuum 
Definitiones, 1, in his definition of desire, does he use the term 
essentia without the qualifying adjective actualis or data, but 
one can readily see by a comparison with Hthics III, Prop. 7 
and the Demonstration, that essentia here is used rather loosely 
in the sense of “ actual essence ” or “ given essence,” which is 
technically the equivalent of “ existence.” 

Now our author fails to see the significance of the use of the 
terms “ actual essence ”’ and “ given essence,” even though atten- 
tion has been called to it (W. II, 198-199). Throughout his 
discussion he speaks indiscriminately of “ active essence,” 
“whole essence ” and “ actual essence,” taking all of them er- 
roneously to mean “‘ essence ”’ as opposed to “ existence,” and as 
a result of this he finds again an inconsistency in Spinoza. 

The fourth argument is from the definition of virtue dealt 
with under various headings (pp. 261-347). 

Our author, on the whole, follows his reading in the analysis 
of the problem but he neatly furnishes it with a different his- 
torical background. Like his reading, he presents Spinoza 
as a critic of the rationalist religious conception of perfection 
and goodness, except that instead of speaking of the mediaeval 
religious rationalists in general, with their conception of some 
“external code of conduct . . . supposed to be ideally conceived 
in the mind of God” (W. II, 223), our author speaks of St. 
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Thomas with his conception of God as “a transcendent good ” 
(p. 835). Again, like his reading, he presents Spinoza as one 
_ who has modified the old philosophic conception of virtue and 
happiness in that he has identified it with the conatus for self 
preservation, except that instead of speaking of it as a modifi- 
cation of the view of Aristotle (W. II, 236-238) he speaks of it 
as a modification of the view of the Scholastics (pp. 277-278 and 
338). But in order to use this analysis as proof of his triple 
thesis, our author calls upon us “ to appreciate the originality 
of Spinoza as well as the influence of his predecessors ” (p. 337), 
says somthing about the influence of the “ biological naturalism 
of Hobbes ” (p. 340), which is a second cousin of what he other- 
wise calls the mechanism of the new science, and concludes with 
some kind of remark about the breakdown of Spinoza’s system 
(p. 347), which I imagine is the same as saying that it is 
inconsistent. 

So much for our author’s logic of ideas. Now let us examine 
at least one part of his discussion which is primarily a history 
of an idea. 

In his definition of virtue, Spinoza happens to say paren- 
thetically that “by virtue (virtus) and power (potentia) I 
understand the same thing” (#. IV, Def. 8), which has been 
interpreted as meaning that Spinoza uses the terms virtue and 
power as synonymous terms (W. II, 237). In fact, the Greek 
terms dpery and dSvvaus as well as their Latin equivalents virtus 
and potentia originally meant the same thing. In Aristotle 
especially the term dvvaus in its sense of “ power,” as distin- 
guished from its sense of “ potentiality,” is the equivalent of the 
term és which he uses in his formal definition of virtue (cf. 
Metaphysics V, 12, 1019a, 15-20, 23-32. Cf. Schwegler ad loc. 
Cf. Nic. Ethics II, 5, 1105b, 19 ff.). Moreover, Heereboord 
in his Meletemata Philosophica (Amsterdam 1660, Exercationes 
Ethicae, Exerc. XXV, Thesis II, § 1) raises the question why 
Aristotle did not use the term potentia (8vvams) in the sense of 
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principium operations in alio, i. e., in the sense defined in Meta- 
physics V, 12, 1019a, 15-16: xwyjoews év érépy, 
instead of habitus (€&s) in his definition of virtue, and answers 
the question by saying that potentia is princimum operandi sim- 
pliciter, whereas virtus is only princimium talis aut talts opera- 
tronts. As far as Spinoza is concerned, however, it is clear that 
his statement does not mean that he equates the term potentia 
in the general sense of “‘ power ” with the term habitus used in 
the definition of virtus but rather that he equates it with the 
term virtus itself in its original etymological sense. 

But our author thinks that he has discovered some surpris- 
ingly new definition (pp. 276-278). To prepare us for the sur- 
prise, he quotes Spinoza: “‘ By virtue and power I understand 
the same thing” and exclaims: “ The question arises how did 
Spinoza come to identify virtue and power of being?” He then 
springs upon us the surprise: “‘ The answer, I believe, is to be 
found in Spinoza’s knowledge of Scholastic literature.” The 
“ Scholastic literature ” which our author has discovered to have 
been known to Spinoza consists of the quotation of a passage 
from the Summa Theologica referred to as “ Pt. II, 1st pt., 
Vol. VII, Quest. 55, § 1,” which is, being interpreted, I, II, 
quaest. 55, art. 1. The “ Scholastic literature’ as quoted by 
our author reads in its most essential part as follows: “‘ Virtue 
denotes a certain perfection of a power [potentia|” (p. 276). 
From our author’s paraphrase and discussion and explanation of 
the passage one gets at least one distinct impression of what he 
wants to say, namely, that this is a new definition of virtue and 
one that is different from the Aristotelian definition and phrased 
in terms which are not Aristotelian. 

Now I agree with our author that Spinoza had a “ knowledge 
of Scholastic literature ” but I do not agree with him that his 
knowledge of scholastic literature was confined to a single pas- 
sage of the Summa nor do I believe that he had misunderstood 
that single passage. As our author undoubtedly knows, St. 
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Thomas has written besides the Swmma a great many other 
works in which he discusses more fully those philosophic prob- 
lems upon which he only happens to touch in his Summa. Now 
if our author will care to consult those other works of St. 
Thomas, especially his commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics 
II, 6 (Lectio VI) and his De Virtutibus, quaest 1, art. 1¢, he 
will find that St. Thomas has no new definition of virtue, that 
he does not differ from Aristotle, that he only tries to explain, 
in strict conformity with Aristotle’s own usage of the terms, 
that habitus is synonymous with potentia in the sense of 
“power.” and hence virtue is habit as well as power.« In both 
these places as well as in the Summa Theologica (loc. cit.) he 
tries to reconcile Aristotle’s use of the term habitus in his defi- 
nition of virtue in the Nicomachean Ethics with his statement 
in De Caelo I, 11, 281a, 14-15, that divays ris vrepoxis éoriv, 
which in one of the Latin translations known to St. Thomas 
(cf. 1 De Caelo, Lect. XXV, No. 4), and the one from which he 
quotes both in the Summa (loc. cit.) and in De Virtutibus (loc. 
cit.), is translated by: virtus est ultimum potentiae. 

The fifth argument is from immortality or, as he calls it, the 
summum bonum (pp. 347-371). 

Here, too, our author follows his reading and again he neatly 
substitutes new historical references for those in the reading. 
Like his reading, he believes that Spinoza’s assertion of im- 
mortality is directed against somebody who denied it, but instead 
of identifying that somebody with Uriel Acosta who denied 
immortality (W. II, 323-325) he substitutes for him Hobbes 
who expressed scepticism about it (p. 357), though internal 
evidence as well as the historical setting makes the reference to 
Uriel Acosta in the statements of Spinoza as certain as if he 
had been explicitly named in them. Again, like his reading, our 
author also believes that Spinoza’s declaration as to individual 
immortality being determined by intellectual and bodily per- 
fection is in accordance with the view of traditional rationalistic 
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philosophy, but instead of referring to such names as Maimoni- 
des, Gersonides, Creseas and Leo Hebraeus (W. II, 318-322), 
he substitutes for them the “‘ Scholastic tradition of Maimonides 
and St. Thomas” (p. 366). Moreover, like his reading, our 
author believes that Spinoza’s view of the indestructibility of the 
soul and hence its universal immortality is a departure from 
the view of some mediaeval philosophers, but instead of con- 
necting it with Plato and those who followed him (W. II, 318), 
he connects it with “the Platonic-Parmenidean metaphysical 
theory” (p. 358). By some oversight, evidently, our author 
has forgotten to repeat here his refrain of “ originality.” But 
somehow he manages to slip in the statement that “ Spinoza 
also tries to find place for the mechanistic, Galilean theory ” 
(p. 359) and to conclude that Spinoza combines “ radically 
conflicting notions ” (p. 350) and to be “ essentially eclectic ” 
(p. 359) by which, I assume, our author means that Spinoza 
is inconsistent. 

This is the history and the logic of the ideas by which our 
author attempts to prove his thesis. 

Besides attempting to prove a thesis, our author also attempts 
to carry out a project (pp. 129-258) which has been suggested 
and described in his reading as follows: 


The emotions enumerated and discussed by Spinoza are those which 
ean be found in any traditional work on ethics that was accessible to 
him. Still, his definitions of certain individual emotions show some 
departure from his predecessors. In some instances one can detect in 
his phraseology certain veiled and indirect criticisms of current defini- 
tions. A detailed historical study of each of these definitions, including 
a minute investigation into the variety of Latin renderings of Greek 
terms, would yield important results for the student of the history of 
philosophy. But such a study is too complicated and too important for 
its own sake to be made a sort of appendage to a study of Spinoza 
(W. IT, 211). 


Our author has undertaken to carry out that project to the 
tune of 125 pages. 
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What strikes us most about our author’s attempt to carry out 
this project is his limited equipment in the knowledge of sources 
to deal properly with the subject. Not only does he not use 
the vast source material which has a bearing upon the problem 
but also he does not seem to suspect the existence of such a 
literature. He does not seem to know even of critical studies 
of ancient literature without which one cannot approach the 
study of either mediaeval or Renaissance literature on the sub- 
ject. Our author’s 125-page discussion of the 48 individual 
emotions consists, as indeed does his 217-page discussion of 
his triple thesis, of elongated store-bought quotations inter- 
spersed with pedagogical comments for which the most that can 
be said is that, when they are at their best, they do not obfuscate 
the obvious. At no time do they hit upon what is most funda- 
mental and most essential in the passages under consideration. 
They do not exactly constitute what is claimed for them by the 
publishers, namely, that they are “ a comprehensive, historical, 
and critical analysis of Spinoza’s psychology of emotions.” 

In his discussion of instinct (pp. 112-115), for instance, in 
connection with a passage from Ethics III, Prop. 57, Scholium, 
our author spatters references to Descartes, Darwin and William 
James, without betraying a knowledge of the most essential fact 
about the passage of Spinoza, one without which we can under- 
stand neither the history nor the meaning of that passage, 
namely, the fact that it reproduces the mediaeval discussion of 
the vis aestimativa, which is to be found in Latin, Arabic and 
Hebrew literature and has a complicated history going back to 
Aristotle himself. Again, in his discussion of wonder (pp. 157- 
160) he raises the gratuitous question “ Why did he object to 
the traditional definition of the Scholastics?” (p. 159) and 
announces as a discovery that Descartes has a definition of 
wonder “ which is practically identical with that of Spinoza ” 
(p. 159). Now, that Descartes is he in whose writings one 
should look first for the immediate source of Spinoza’s definition 
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of wonder, as for his entire discussion of the emotions, is so 
obvious a fact (cf. above, p. 277) that one should have never 
lost sight of it to begin with. The main question for the his- 
torian here is not the origin of Spinoza’s definition but rather 
the origin of Descartes’ definition which is the immediate source 
of Spinoza’s definition. This is not even touched upon by our 
author, though the solution of it lay at his very doorstep. In 
the Summa Theologica I, II, quaest. 32, art. 8, obj. 3, St. 
Thomas quotes from St. Augustine’s “ Super Joan., Tract. 24,” 
the statement that “‘ things with which we are familiar are not 
objects of wonder—consueta non sunt admirabilia,” from which 
St. Thomas provisionally infers that according to this definition 
wonder is not associated with pleasure. This statement of St. 
Augustine together with St. Thomas’ provisional inference 
furnishes exactly the two characteristic elements of Descartes’ 
definition of wonder, namely, (1) that it is connected with 
something with which one is unfamiliar and (2) that it is not 
associated with pleasure (cf. Les Passions de l‘Ame II, 53). 
Thus neither Spinoza nor Descartes objects to any definition 
which can be unqualifiedly described as “ the traditional defi- 
nition of the Scholastics ”; their definition is based upon that 
of St. Augustine as it appears in the discussion of St. Thomas. 

Another type of bad scholarship occurs in this book in con- 
nection with the innumerable instances of its failure to give 
references to the works to which it is indebted for its investiga- 
tion of many problems. There is another phase of this matter, 
one which is commonly characterized by a very expressive term, 
but here I am pointing it out only as an example of bad work- 
manship, for in most cases of this kind the failure to give 
references results in the spread of erroneous information. Here 
is an example. 

In our author’s reading, the anonymous “ some authors ” who 
are mentioned by Spinoza in Hthics III, Affectuum Definitiones 
6, Expl., as believing that union is not the essence of love but 
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only its property are identified with St. Thomas and Descartes 
(W. II, 280). Our author similarly identifies them with 
Descartes (p. 164) and St. Thomas (p. 166). But going 
beyond his reading he adds to these two names also “ those who 
like Leo Hebraeus, the author of the Dialogue on Love, followed 
the Platonic tradition” (p. 164), without, however, giving 
any reference either to the original work of Leo Hebraeus or 
to any work about him. Now Leo Hebraeus does not say that 
the concept of union is only a property of love and not its 
essence. Quite the contrary, he definitely says that “ union is 
the true definition of love” (ed. Gebhardt, Dial. I, p. 31 v, 1. 5), 
i.e., its essence. From the cireumlocution with which our 
author introduces the name of Leo Hebraeus and from the 
omission of any definite reference to the latter’s work as well 
as from the Notes he has added (pp. 178, 348, 361) after the 
appearance of an English translation of the Dialoghi d’Amore it 
may be inferred that he had no direct knowledge of Leo Hebraeus’ 
theory of love when he made this statement. The reason for our 
author’s adjoining the name of Leo Hebraeus to the names of 
St. Thomas and Descartes as those to whom Spinoza refers by 
“some authors ” is evidently a wrong inference he has drawn 
from a statement in his reading where it is said that “ this 
conception of love as union . . . is discussed by Thomas Aqui- 
nas, by Leo Hebraeus, and by Descartes” (W. II, 277 and nn. 4, 
5, 6). From the juxtaposition of these names he evidently 
inferred that what was true of the first and third was also true of 
the second. This is a case in which good workmanship required 
that our author should have taken the reader into his contidence 
and told him now he followed his reading in naming St. Thomas 
and Descartes as two of Spinoza’s “ some authors ”’ and how he 
added the name of Leo Hebraeus. He could have done it all in a 
few words. The reader would then have been warned and put 
on his guard and would perhaps have looked into the matter 
himself. 
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This is typical of the manv instances of bad workmanship 
of this kind which are to be found throughout the book. 

Let us now conclude our study of this strange case of philo- 
sophic research. What our author calls his thesis, as we have 
seen, is nothing but the puerile combination of two half-truths 
and one conventional untruth. In his attempt to prove that 
thesis, he has displayed an extraordinary lack of intellectual 
self-discipline, resorting, whenever it suited his purpose, to the 
assumption of all sorts of logical connections, and this without 
the slightest show of reason. He has furthermore shown him- 
self to be inadequately equipped in training as well as in re- 
sources to deal competently with the historical problems which 
he had undertaken to tackle. Being deficient in resources, 
he speculated on borrowed capital, paying no heed, however, 
to the duties and obligations of a borrower. This last constitutes 
a most reprehensible phase of the book, of which much more 
could have been said, but which I preferred not to dwell upon. 
The book indeed contains material which under proper guidance 
could have been shaped into a publishable paper. But unfortu- 
nately our author, who is undoubtedly able and was given well- 
deserved encouragement, was not given the needed guidance. 
There is hardly a subject discussed in the book which does not 
contain the same kind of errors and blunders as those which we 
have found in our examination of its crucial parts. The publi- 
cation of the book in its present form should never have been 
allowed. 


Harry A. Wotrson. 
Harvard University. 
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ARE SUBSTANTIAL CHANGES INSTANTANEOUS? 


HE question of generation and corruption looms large in 

the philosophy of Aristotle, and each of the great com- 
mentators tried his hand at it. To modern ears the very terms 
“ generation ” and “ corruption” have a strange sound. Lest 
we conclude that the problem itself is foreign to our way of 
thinking, it is important to note that these terms were simply 
used to signify substantial change. It is true that for Aristotle 
and the Schoolmen the substantial change par excellence was 
the transmutation of elements. They were assured by the 
physics of their day that there were four elements and that 
these were transmuted bodily into one another. Today we are 
not certain what substances may be called elements in the true 
sense, and so for practical purposes specify certain substances 
as “ chemical” elements. But in no case is there a total trans- 
mutation of one element into another element. Hence, putting 
transmutation aside, we are restricted to the second case of 
generation and corruption discussed by the ancients, the forma- 
tion and dissolution of compounds. Yet here again we must 
remember that when we moderns speak of a compound we 
envisage an inorganic substance, such as salt, hydrochloric acid, 
ete., whereas the older Aristotelians had mostly in mind not 
minerals but organisms. ‘They had no way of determining 
whether mineral substances other than the simon pure elements 
were anything more than mere mixtures of the elements, so 
when they spoke of compounds they were principally thinking 
of plants and animals. Thus St. Thomas in discussing the 
living human body does not hesitate to call it a compound of 
the elements.” The best instance, then, of substantial change 
which we accept in common with the ancients is the change 


*Texts on this point are plentiful. The most succinct is: Aristotle, 
Meteor., I, 3, 339». 
*Cf. Sum. Theol., I, Q. 91, a. 1. 
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from inorganic to organic and the reverse. We can accept this 
without giving up our contention that there is substantial change 
also in the formation and dissolution of inorganic compounds. 


I 


According to the authorities, as also from the evidence of 
reason, there are three phases in every substantial change: 
corruption, privation, generation. Corruption signifies the 
going out of the old form, privation means that the subject is 
destitute of form (that it has neither the old nor the new form), 
generation means the in-coming of the new form. 

Our particular difficulty arises with the question, Is this 
change instantaneous? It has been maintained ° that the change 
is not and cannot be instantaneous, and that this is the greatest 
stumbling block in the path of hylemorphism. It is true that 
Mitterer constantly confuses the integral composition of spatial 
parts with the essential composition of matter and form, and 
hence is hardly a formidable opponent of hylemorphism; and 
in adducing the “reaction time” of chemical changes as an 
argument against instantaneousness, he does not raise any new 
difficulty. Nevertheless there is, and has always been, a meta- 
physical problem underlying the fact of substantial change. 
Reduced to its strictest and, I might say, idealized terms, the 
problem divides into two questions. Can one form be present 
at one instant and the other at the next? In other words, since 
one indivisible instant cannot be immediately subsequent to 


* Cf. e. gz. Albert Mitterer, Wandel des Weltbildes von Thomas auf Heute, 
II. Also a discussion of this point by Joseph M. Marling, The New Scholas- 
ticism, XII, 1, Jan. 1938, p. 88. 

Mitterer’s objection should rather be directed against Hume, who denied 
a permanent subject underlying change, as also against many of Hume’s 
scientific followers, who, bent on isolating the “ antecedent” and “ conse- 
quent,” atomize reality, as Bergson complains, and present us with nothing 
but a succession of discrete events, each of which goes completely out of 
existence before being supplanted by the next. Cf. e.g. Whitehead, Science 
and the Modern World, Ch. VII, VIII. 
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another without coalescing with it, are the two forms present 
in the same instant? If on the other hand there is a time- 
interval between the two forms, is the matter during that 
interval without form ? 

But the infinite preciseness of mathematics can scarcely be 
applied to corporeal substance, and such an attempted applica- 
tion may only create a false problem. Let us therefore begin by 
supposing that the three stages (corruption, privation, genera- 
tion) can be ontologically successive without being coincident in 
an indivisible instant of time. The classical sources supply us 
with many texts which bear this interpretation. 

The formula which most readily comes to mind in this con- 
nection is, “ corruptio unius est generatio alterius.” But this 
rather represents the change as a time-process in which genera- 
tion and corruption take place concurrently. Among Aristotle’s 
many enunciations of this formula a single instance will suffice: 
“Every coming-to-be is a passing-away of something else, and 
every passing-away is some other thing’s coming-to-be.”* It 
must be remembered however that Aristotle is taking issue with 
Anaximander who maintained that in the change the matter was 
annihilated. That would necessitate an abrupt, discrete change. 
Aristotle counters by representing it as a continuous process. 
St. Thomas in one place calls this change a “ motus.”° Aris- 
totle’s presentation of the case was that matter under one form 
is in potency to other forms. This potency is manifested the 
moment corruption begins, and continues to be manifested until 
generation reaches its peak. The corruption is directed toward 
the same goal as the generation ; that is why it is all one process. 
Yet between the full perfection of the being in one form and 
the full perfection in the other form there is a stage called 
privation, at which it is.said that neither form is present. 


*Gen. & Cor., I, 3, 3198, 5. (Oxford translation). 
5“ Cum generatio et corruptio sit motus.” Oontra Gent., II, 83 (ad. 
fin.). 
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Aristotle’s principal intent is to preserve from annihilation 
the subject of the change. The moment the first signs of cor- 
ruption appear the corrupting body is the subject of change; its 
potency (remote at first) for another form is being actuated. 
These earlier alterations are “dispositions”; the body is be- 
coming increasingly indisposed for the old form and disposed 
for the new. No one denies that these changes are a gradual 
process and may be continuous over a considerable lapse of time. 
And it is here that Aristotle grounds his answer to Anaximander, 
for the subject certainly persists through these changes. The 
same is clear from the language of St. Thomas when he speaks 
of a disposition as “ via ducens ad perfectionem . . . per calo- 
rem enim disponitur materia ad suscipiendam formam ignis.” ° 

The changing dispositions however are only “ alteration,” or 
qualified generation, generatio secundum quid. Substantial 
change is unqualified generation, generatio simpliciter. Aris- 
totle maintains that even in this latter change a subject persists 
throughout the change, and he does so by citing the most radical 
of all changes, the transmutation of elements. He says, “‘ The 
theories that there is something common to all the elements, and 
that they are reciprocally transformed, are so related that those 
who accept either are bound to accept the other as well . . . Let 
me illustrate my meaning. Water can come-to-be out of Fire 
and Fire out of Water; for their substratum is something com- 
mon to them both.”* We have here Aristotle’s customary 
formulation of his proof for the physical distinctness of prime 
matter from substantial form. And it is to be noted that the 
proof requires the persistence of the subject, the substratum, 
throughout the change. Moreover, in this case, since both 
forms are of the lowest possible order, namely elementa! forms, 
it follows that between the exit of the form of fire and the 


* Sum, Theol. III, Q. 9, a. 3, ad 2. 
* Gen, & Oor., II, 7, 334*, 25. (Oxford Transl.). Cf. ibid., II, 2, 329°; 3, 
3312. Also Meteor., I, 3, 339». 
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advent of the form of water, the substratum must be laid bare, 
stripped of all form. The ancient question, Must that state of 
materia nuda be instantaneous in duration? is not necessarily 
our problem here, because we are not directly concerned with 
such extreme privation. 

There is however one text in which St. Thomas apparently 
says that even such privation need not be instantaneous. He 
gives two cases of non-esse—“ potest dupliciter accipi.” In the 
first case the non-esse has a subject—whether the non-esse be 
the lack of an accident in a complete substance, or the lack of 
all substantial form, “ as the privation of substantial form in 
prime matter.” In the second case “ the non-esse is understood 
as that which has no subject, but is altogether nonentity.” 
Taking up the first case, he declares, “ From the fact that the 
non-esse has a subject” (therefore either a complete substance 
or prime matter) “ nothing prevents our saying that the subject 
may persist in that non-esse, which is the same as not to be 
changing.” In the original: “ex quo enim non esse habet 
subjectum, nihil prohibet dicere quod illud subjectum permaneat 
in illo non esse, quod est ipsum non mutari.” ° 


II 


St. Thomas repeatedly says that motion terminates in instantt. 
“Therefore the time in which anything stops must be indi- 
visible. JI‘rom this he (Aristotle) further concludes that what- 
ever has been corrupted and whatever has been made was made 
and was corrupted in an indivisible instant of time. That is 
because generation and corruption are the termini of change. 
Thus if every motion terminates im instantt, since to stop is the 
same as to terminate motion, it follows that generation and 
corruption are in instantt.”* Clearly St. Thomas cannot mean 
that generation and corruption are in the same instant, since 


* Phys., V, Lect. IX. * St. Thomas, Phys., VI, Lect. VII. 
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they are the termini of the change. In the next Lectio he takes 
up this question more specifically. 


Suppose something changed from A to B, that is from one terminus to 
the other, in the same now. This supposed, it follows that when it is 
in that A, in the same now it has not yet changed; for what is changed, 
when it has been changed, is not in the terminus a quo but rather in 
the terminus ad quem. Otherwise it would follow that it were simul- 
taneously in A and B. Hence we must say that in one now it is in A, 
and that it is a changed thing in another now. But between any two 
nows there is an intervening time, because two nows cannot be joined 
immediately to one another. So whatever changes, changes in time. 
It appears however that this conclusion applies to generation and 
corruption, between whose termini there is no intermediate. For if 
between the now which is in the terminus a quo and the now which is 
in the terminus ad quem there is a time interval, it will follow that 
there is something between being and non-being. Because in the inter- 
vening time what is changing is neither a being nor a non-being. But 
since the argument given is decisive, what is said here must in some way 
be verified in generation and corruption; and this, despite the fact that 
these changes are in some way momentary (momentaneae) because 
there cannot be any medium between their extremes. It must there- 
fore be said that what changes from non-being to being, and conversely, 
is not simultaneously in non-being and being (non est simul in non 
esse et esse). But, as will be said in Book VIII (Lect. XV) there is 
no assigning an ultimate instant in which what is being generated is a 
non-being. Yet there is a given instant in which it is first a being( ens). 
Hence in the time preceding that instant it is a non-being. But because 
the said time measures some motion, the instant of generation is the 
terminus of the time as well as of the motion. Hence if generation is 
the beginning of being (essendi) it is the terminus of motion (motus), 
and therefore is in an instant. Because to terminate motion, that is to 
stop, is in an indivisible instant. If, however, generation be taken as 
the very beginning of being (essendi) together with the whole preceding 
motion (cum toto motu precedente) of which it is the terminus, taken 
thus it is not in an instant but in time. Then in the whole preceding 
time that which is being generated is a non-being, and in the ultimate 
instant it is a being. And the same is to be said of corruption.?° 


10 Phys. VI, Lect. VIII. 
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It is clear from the above and from other texts ** that genera- 
tion may be in via or in termino. In via it is a time-process, in 
termino it is instantaneous; the one is change, the other non- 
change; once it has reached the term, it endures as a static state. 
This follows from the very concept of substantial change, which 
is the exchanging of one substantial form for another. Sub- 
stantial form has a fixity totally incompatible with continuous 
variation or motus, and that is the reason why St. Thomas 
everywhere opposes the doctrine of Averroes who maintained 
that the very form itself may be gradually converted into 
another form. Hence the change which is generation in via 
must stop the instant the specific substantial form of the new 
supposit has been attained. So insistent on this is St. Thomas 
that he is loath to call substantial form a “ quies,” lest that word 
might be taken as synonymous with “ quietatio,’’ which is the 
progressive perfecting of a tendency or appetite; he prefers the 
term ‘“ immutatio,” to indicate something necessarily immo- 
bile.” We may therefore say that generation as between one 
form and the/other is a time-process, generation as completed is 
instantaneous.” 


To have advanced the discussion to this point is not however 
to have reached a solution that can be applied to concrete cases. 
We must take some stand with regard to species of corporeal 
substances. Fortunately this subject has been exhaustively 
analysed by Doctor Adler in his series of articles in The Thomist 
(Vol. I, Nos. 1 sqq.). This much is agreed on by those who 
take either of the two positions there detailed, that as there is 
fixity of form there is fixity of species; a point on which Aris- 
totle and Plato likewise agreed. For Plato the fixity of species 


4 E.g., Gen. & Cor., I, 26, 5. “ Generatio, per se loquendo, est via in 
esse et corruptio via in non esse.” 

Cf. Phys., V, Lect. IX; VIII, Lect. XV. 

St. Thomas, Phys., VI, Lect. VII. 
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was due to the immutability of the Ideas.** For Aristotle a 
species, as indicated by an essential definition, was constituted 
such by two factors: 1. a generic character, or genus; 2. an 
additional character, or specific difference. Both these char- 
acters are understood to be substantial determinants, clearly 
distinguishable as such both in concept and experience, and not 
merely some diversity of nature more or less accurately indicated 
by different sets of properties. Holding to these requirements, 
Aristotle and St. Thomas set down, it seems to me, only four of 
what we may call “ essential ” species of corporeal substance: 
mineral, vegetal, sentient and human. In naming “‘ compounds” 
as a possible fifth, Doctor Adler seems not to have adverted to 
the accepted usage of the term compound (mixtum, mixtio) 
to indicate organic substances, rather than, as with us, inor- 
ganic substances only.*® ‘The four essential grades of corporeal 
substance were indicated by the formula: esse, vivere, sentire, 
intelligere. The elements, having the lowest grade of forms at 
which anything could be said to “ exist,” were referred to as 
having simply esse; plants have life, brutes sensation, man intel- 
ligence. “In materia,” according to St. Thomas, “ conside- 
rantur diversi gradus perfectionis, sicut esse, vivere, sentire et 
intelligere.” ** These four species are such that each higher 
species contains a new and additional perfection not derivable 
from the lower, either conceptually or ontologically. The 


14 Cf. Aristotle, I Anal. 16, c. 
18 The examples of compounds are such as “ flesh and bones” (Aristotle, 


De Gen. & Cor. II, 8, 334>, 25), “plants” (ibid., 3358, 10); St. Thomas 
even calls man a “ mixtio” (Sum. Theol., I, Q. 91, a. 1). Aristotle mentions 
“ stone,” an example repeated by St. Thomas (ibid., Q. 76, a. 4, ad 4), and 
some dubious cases as certain liquids. The hesitation of the ancients about 
inorganic compounds is easily understood, because they had no sure way of 
determining whether such substances were true compounds, or mere mix- 
tures of the elements. In any case inorganic compounds could never have 
the kind of specific difference which would give them a separate place as an 


essential species. 
1° Sum. Theol., I, Q. 76, a. 4, ad 3. Cf. also St. Albert, De Coelo et Mundo, 
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specific difference effects a discrete jump, without any inter- 
mediate, as the addition of unity is considered to give a new 
species of cardinal numbers; there are no fractions or differen- 
tials. In this concept the number two is a species, three another 
species, and so on. 
Between the species of numbers there is no continuity, because each 
species of numbers is formally completed by unity, which is indivisible, 
and is not continuous with the next unity. So also is it in the genus of 
substance. For the forms of the different species differ by plus and 
minus.*7 

Species thus understood, as Doctor Adler so properly con- 
tends, constitute a hierarchy. This of course does not mean 
that each inferior form remains intact, as a form, when the 
higher form is added; there is only one form in each individual 
of the species, and that form takes over the powers of the lower 
forms.** Man is not a stack of forms or of species, not an 
extrinsic conjunction of minerals, plant, animal and spirit. 
On the contrary the soul is the intrinsic principle, the formal 
directive entelechy of the chemical, vegetative, sentient and 
spiritual activities; every part of the human compound is 
human. And so it is with the other species. When, therefore, 
there is a change of species, as when inorganic substance is 
intussuscepted into an organism so as to become vegetative and 
sentient substance, or when a plant or animal dies, such genera- 
tion or corruption is not a mere piling up or removal of forms, 
as bricks in a wall; no, a change of forms is truly a re-forming 
of the whole substance. This certainly is at any rate the case 
as between the four essential species we have been considering. 

Before leaving this point a further remark is necessary. I 
have called these four species “ essential ” because we can define 
them by essential definition, not merely by a descriptive one. 
An essential definition gives the proximate genus and the specific 
difference, each adequately distinct from the other. In formu- 


17 St. Thomas, Phys., V, Lect. 3. 18 Sum. Theol., I, Q. 76, a. 4. 
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lating such definitions St. Thomas repeatedly states that we are 
to be guided by the principle that, “ The genus is taken from the 
matter, the specific difference from the form.” *’ For this 
reason, he says, we cannot give a genus for angels, because they 
have no matter (S.7., I, 50, 4). But if there is no genus, 
there can be no species, in the sense indicated, and consequently 
no two angels in a species. 

An essence is declared by our naming the parts (physical or 
metaphysical), the “ whereof’s,” the “ quo’s,” by which it. is 
constituted. But if such parts are hidden from us we can still 
say that different species are different natures. Nature is the 
substance in as much as it is the principle of powers, activities 
or active properties. Properties are propria, as distinguished 
from accidentia contingentia, and consequently different sets 
of properties or proper activities indicate different substantial 
natures; and things differing thus in natures are different 
species. It is significant that in mentioning species arrived at 
in this way, St. Thomas explicitly refers to “nature.” Even 
angels have different powers, hence different natures, and in this 
sense there are (as all agree) many species of angels; and since 
St. Thomas sees no reason why there should be more than one 
angel in any species, even when species is taken in this second 
sense, he says that there is de facto only one angel in a species. 
When he says there cannot be more than one (cf. supra), and 
in the De Unitate Intellectus that there can be, what is there to 
prevent our supposing that in one case he meant species in the 
first sense, and in the other case in the second sense ? 


IV 


It was not by way of digression into a hotly controverted 
question that these texts were cited, but because some mention 
of the two meanings of species is necessary for the understand- 


1° Metaph., VIII, Lect. III. Also Sum. Theol., I, Q. 50, a. 2, ad 1; a. 4 
(corp.). Contr. Gent., II, 95. 
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ing of generation and corruption. According to the account 
given here, which is well corroborated by Doctor Adler, there 
are within the essential species of corporeal substance many 
other species, which he calls sub-species. These are the different 
types of animals and plants. This contention is emphatically 
borne out by St. Thomas in many more texts than those here 
given. In this understanding, the ancient four elements were 
sub-species, yet both Aristotle and St. Thomas regarded the 
change from one element to another as a substantial change, as 
the replacing of one substantial form by another in prime 
matter. In modern times if we were forced to name strict ele- 
ments we would probably say electrons, positrons, neutrons, etc., 
but as there is no transmutation among them, there is in the 
inorganic realm no case of substantial change unless it be the 
formation of the chemical atoms themselves and the combination 
of these latter into chemical compounds. Yet the chemical 
elements and their compounds can be more accurately divided 
into sub-species than can the baffling variety of animals and 
plants. There is however this difference that it is difficult to 
demonstrate that an atom or molecule is a single supposit, 
whereas it is certain that each plant or animal is such, and as a 
consequence the usual case of substantial change given now-a- 
days is that of inorganic into organic, or the reverse, as in the 
nutrition or death of organisms. 

A question which is likely to obtrude itself at this point is 
the distinction of substantial form from prime matter, but since 
by no means all the evidence for the distinction depends on 
substantial change, we can put that whole question aside and 
concentrate on our pursuit of an answer to the query: If there is 
an interval between the out-going form and the in-coming one, 
is the subject during that interval without any form? As a 
preliminary consideration, we must take notice that matter 
under one form has not only a passive potency to other forms, 
but may have positive dispositions toward some other particular 
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form.*° These dispositions are indeed accidents, but they are 
specific, or proper, in that they derive their character from the 
form toward which they are directed; they are the harbingers 
of the future form. A disposition has two phases, it is a 
preparation for the form, “ via ducens ad,” and it is, later on, 
an effect of the form.** Yet St. Thomas insists, “ Quando 
materia jam perfecte disposita est ad formam, eam recipit im 
instanti.” ** And since “ per corruptionem separetur forma a 
materia,” ** the cessation of the previous form must also be 
in instante. 

This statement that substantial forms go and come tn instanti 
is a consequence of the comparison of these forms to arithmeti- 
cal numbers. In order that the comparison be apt the numbers 
must not be regarded as infinitesimals but as definite, or “ finite,” 
as integral and discrete. The number 7, for instance, is exact 
and fixed, nor is it seven distinct units, it is a solid block, an 
integer. At the same time it is discrete from 6 and 8, in the 
explicit sense that there is no continuous progression from one 
number to the next; each number is a discrete unit. So insistent 
on this is St. Thomas that he will not admit that unity is solely 
characteristic of the number 1; not alone the number 1, but 
every arithmetical number is in itself an undivided unit. Thus, 
of numbers differing in character, the lowest number is not the 
singular but the dual.** Modern mathematicians bear out this 
contention of St. Thomas by demonstrating that each cardinal 
number has characteristics which no other such number has. 
Nor need we be disconcerted by his calling each number a 
“‘ species,” because each has many instances in which it is 
verified. 

Again, different numbers are not “ contraries ” but “ contra- 


2° Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I-II, Q. 52, a. 1 (cap.) 

21 St. Thomas, Sum, Theol., III, Q. 9, a. 3, ad 3. 

Qontr. Gent., II, 19. 

38 Sum. Theol., III, Q. 77, a. 4, ad 1. *% Phys., V, Lect. III. 
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dictories.”” Between terms that are “contrary” there is con- 
tinuous progression from one to the other; where there is no such 
progression the terms are “ contradictory.” Likewise, although 
substantial forms are termini of change, these termini, like 
numbers, are not “ contraries ” but “ contradictories.” A change 
from any form to any other is such that there is no intermediate 
stage which can be called substantial form. So true is this that 
even when there are existing intermediate species in the material 
world, no halt need be made at the level of these species; thus 
Aristotle says that earth may be changed directly into fire 
without the intermediate steps of water and air.** While this 
example seems crude to us, the doctrine nevertheless is very 
clear. Substantial forms are necessarily discrete, one such form 
cannot be indefinitely varied until it becomes another form. 
Continuous change, or motus, cannot occur except between 
“contraries,’ and substantial forms are not “ contraries.”’ 
With dispositions the case is different. A disposition may 
undergo continuous change, and yet despite that fact be a 
“ species,” the species being determined by the term toward 
which it is directed. That term is the substantial form which is 
about to be educed.** A disposition primarily means the local 
arrangement of spatial or structural parts, but also includes any 
ordering of qualities or properties. It can be easily understood 
that the changing of dispositions is a time-process, and this no 
one denies. But eventually a moment is reached when the 
dispositions become so incompatible with the present substantial 
form that it must depart. That is the moment of total privation. 


V 


At first thought one might be inclined to say that the contra- 
dictory of substantial form is privation, that the true contradic- 
tories are form and no-form. But in the terminology here 


Ibid. 
** St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I-II, Q. 52, a. 1. 
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employed, St. Thomas will not permit that. He repeatedly 
refers to privation as a contrary; * it may therefore be “ more 
or less.” In fact, while actuated by one form, the matter is 
at the same time in potency to other forms, and when there arise 
dispositions for another form, there is no longer a mere absence 
of that form, nor simply a passive potency for it, there is a kind 
of demand for it, and so a privation of it. Privation in a sense 
has begun before the old form departs. But it is only at the 
moment when that form ceases that the nadir, so to speak, of 
privation is reached; that stage is privation properly so called. 
But must this privation be realized in an indivisible instant in 
which the new form instantaneously succeeds the old? Although 
the growing dispositions for the new form have weakened the 
tenure of the old until it departs, and the new must, after its ad- 
vent, further perfect the dispositions, extreme privation would 
seem to be a point-instant between the two. However, since mate- 
rial things lack the precision of mathematics, it is difficult to 
apply the concept of absolute instantaneousness to this change, or 
to say that there is an indivisible point in time in which the one 
form succeeds the other. There are those to whom such pre- 
ciseness appeals, but they would seem to be faced with the 
problem of the same “‘ now ” mentioned by St. Thomas. If on 
the other hand an interval of privation be permitted, the subject 
during that interval need not be a supposit of the species about 
to ensue. This position requires our admitting that a particle 
of matter may be individual without being a supposit, that is. 
without having the complete perfection of a specific nature. It 
is therefore, during that interval, not strictly an ens and has 
not in itself that fixity which is proper to species in the unquali- 
fied sense. But whichever alternative one chooses, certainly 
corruption, privation and generation, understood in their fullest 
extent, are not so instantaneous that all three are coincident in 
the same indivisible instant. 


47 E. g., Phys., V, Lect. II (ad fin.). 
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We should however not be terrified at the thought of the 
subject continuing for an interval of time without the fixed and 
complete nature of a supposit. Substantial change is from 
supposit to supposit; between the two the subject cannot have 
that ontological status. We have but to reflect that in*the gen- 
eration of plants and animals the pollen or other germinal cells 
are substances that cannot be categorically denominated specific 
in the same sense as the individual animal or plant. These cells 
are of that species only in that they are derived from members 
of that species and have a teleological nisus for the formation of 
a new supposit which is the true ontological member of the 
species. Meanwhile they are somehow in a state of privation 
with respect to the substantial form of that supposit. And since, 
in Aristotelian terminology, only such a supposit is in the true 
sense an ens, anything in a state of privation with respect to 
such an ens is properly said to be potentia ens. 


VI 


In comparing substantial forms to arithmetical numbers and 
geometric figures, as the triangle and square, Aristotle and St. 
Thomas present an adamantine front against any attempt to 
destroy all fixity of forms in the material world.** Admittedly, 
accidental modifications may vary indefinitely, but if in addition 
to this the substantial forms of all so-called species could like- 
wise vary, there would in fact be no species ontologically. This 
is an important point. For since scientia is by way of species, 
then if there were objectively no species which could be recog- 
nized as in themselves fixed, and as a consequence no other 
species that could be denominated such with respect to these 
fixities, there could not be any scientia of the material world. 
At least there could not be any scientia derived from that world 


** St. Thomas’ stand on this important question is delineated in Sum. 
Theol., I-II, Q. 52, a. 1. 
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itself, and we should be driven back to a Platonic explanation of 
our knowledge. 

The veridical application of the doctrine of forms to the 
material world is a task requiring infinite patience, as anyone 
knows who has tried it. But those writers who feel that meta- 
physics should stand aloof from the maelstrom of material 
things, lest it become contaminated or even be shipwrecked, are 
trimming their sails to the Platonic wind rather than imitating 
the hardihood of Aristotle in championing the thesis that human 
scientia originates in the essences or (better) the species of 
things material. Hence, when we are confronted with the end- 
less varieties of animal and plant life and the hybrids thereof, 
when experiment presents us with excised cells continuing for 
years with a kind of “ vita improprie dicta,” when, moreover, in 
the inorganic realm we are given the evidence for innumerable 
ions, for crystallization where molecules are reticularly com- 
bined into larger units, for “ mass action” or the continual dis- 
sociation and combination of substances in solution, when we 
are shown that even in liquid water a hydrogen atom constantly 
oscillates back and forth between molecules, when we hear of the 
many tiny particles of matter and how some of them may be 
converted into quanta of radiation, in short when all the modern 
seething scientific data are thrust upon us, it is not our part to 
draw in our metaphysical robes and persuade ourselves that 
Aristotelianism has no part with such things. We must take the 
courageous stand of St. Thomas and maintain that there are at 
least certain fixed species of material substances, some of which 
we can define by essential definition and many sufficiently well 
by descriptive definition to denominate them true ontological 
species, and that all the other less discriminate substances give 
promise of being classified with reference to the known species. 
If in conjunction with this we acknowledge that the mutable and 
vague factor of bodily substances is not their formal character 
but the material component, we will be able to develop a defen- 
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sible philosophy of nature ready to meet the certified discoveries 
of modern science. 

Whatever we hold in explanation of instantaneousness of sub- 
stantial changes, it is futile to deny that such changes occur, and 
as a consequence we are compelled to recognize the fact of 
distinct species and distinct supposits in the material world. 
Altogether aside from the possibility of a “ sub-species ” modi- 
fying its properties through a series of generations, there is 
evident a certain fixity and definite resistance to continuous 
modification even in these, and at the inorganic level the fixity 
or stability follows laws far more definite and rigid. In fact 
the entire system of specific physical laws known today rests on 
the reality of species. If then we make the proper distinctions 
between dispositions and substantial forms and are ready to 
admit that even “substantial species” has different senses, 
though we cannot always tell at what precise moment a species 
is attained in substantial change, we are, it seems to me, in the 
only secure position in which to defend the Aristotelian theory 
of knowledge and establish a sound metaphysic of the material 
world. 


J. A. 
St. Louis University. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Readings in Jurisprudence. Selected, edited, and arranged by JEROME 
Hat. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1938. Pp. xix, 
1183. 


This is a valuable publication, as much for what it doesn’t say as for 
what it says. It seems to picture at one and the same time, all the 
strength and all the weaknesses so obvious at present to anyone who 
would explore the common law sources in jurisprudence. And in 
placing within the covers of one book so many indispensable tidbits, 
which whet our appetite for more without satisfying it, the compiler has 
done a very much needed service. What to do with the material 80 
fully presented is a new challenge to our intellectual powers. But that 
we must not only know of the book, but have it within arm’s reach, if 
we are to make any contribution toward the development of a sound 
philosophy of law in America, is a preliminary conclusion upon turning 
its pages. 

With a long range viewpoint, the compiler realizes that among the 
historical contributors to our legal philosophy are not only Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Cicero, but also Aquinas, Suarez, and Saint-Germain, and he 
includes excerpts from the works of each. Of course the whole story is 
not told, because there have been few works like Violardo’s on Saint 
Jerome, Woodbine’s on Glanvil and on Bracton, and the Carnegie En- 
dowment edition of Vitoria,—and those insufficiently appreciated,—to 
make the sources known. But quotations from modern writers like 
Miltner, Coffey; and Hill, are utilized to indicate that the natural law 
school does find exponents in contemporary thought. The obvious fact 
is, however, that the present trend is influenced principally by the new 
logic and the new sociology instead of by the new Scholasticism, and 
therefore, the compiler devotes most of the book,—as anyone must who 
attempts to gather the chief expressions of contemporary legal think- 
ing,—to selections, often reprinted in full from the excellent but widely 
scattered legal periodicals, contributed by the acknowledged leaders of 
the juristic world. Holmes, Duguit, Stammler, Royce, Cohen, Ehrlich, 
DelVecchio, Malinowski, Timasheff, and the rest, are here in profusion, 
and the aphorisms of their thought which pass from one to another 
through all the generally accepted writings of the learned legal world, 
are carefully preserved in this collection. 
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The design of the compiler is the presentation of a source-book to 
aid each reader toward the “ deliberate formulation and cultivation of 
his own legal philosophy.” By placing in skillful juxtaposition within 
one volume so many contrasting theories that no one could possibly accept 
them all, but must instead be effectually forced to analyze the signifi- 
eance of each and choose between them, the compiler has provided a 
pedagogical tool of interesting possibilities. How teachable such a 
sourcebook may prove to be in the average law school classroom remains 
to be seen. Certainly demands are made upon the professor which 
require that he use the bibliographical annotations only as indices to 
the complete works of all the authors represented, if he would properly 
present the implications of current jurisprudence to his sometimes 
unwilling students, anxious to be about the active practice of the law. 
But the demand is not excessive, if nothing less than competence is 
to characterize our law school faculties. And if the fundamental im- 
portance of law as providing, next to religion itself, a most far-reaching 
way of life, be recognized by the few men of vision who do devote their 
lives to its teaching, then this book should give them new courage to 
supply, either themselves or through their students, the gaping lacunae 
not touched by either the logical or the sociological trends which at 
present characterize our legal philosophy in America. 

Much more could be said about the philosophical implications of these 
representative selections for the future of our law. In fact, nothing 
less than a treatise analyzing the contributions would be adequate for the 
purpose. Until a competent treatise on the same ground is available, 
this book would seem to be especially welcome to professed adherents 
of a natural law school who seem not yet to have realized that legal 
philosophy in America is undergoing serious modifications which may 
eventually lead to a trial of the traditional natural law for its very life. 
That Professor Hall presents this picture adequately and accurately 
simply by letting the works speak for themselves, is a remarkably fine 
achievement. It proves that there is a great work waiting to be done 
in American jurisprudence, and it generously provides a high-powered 
steam-shovel for the spade-work. 


THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D. C. 
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How to Read A Book. The Art of Getting a Liberal Education. By 
Mortimer J. ApieER. New York: Simon and Schuster. Pp. 
ix + 398. 


This work by a well known member of our Association is required 
reading prior to the study of philosophy, and indeed all serious study, 
rather than of a work of philosophy itself. Anyone who has been teach- 
ing in college within recent years can easily imagine Dr. Adler facing 
the difficulty of all college teachers everywhere, namely, that college 
students nowadays cannot read serious books intelligently. Dr. Adler 
decides to do something about this tremendous obstacle to liberal educa- 
tion and “ How to Read a Book” is the somewhat humiliating title of 
the solution. In view of the fact that it has been a consistent best seller 
week after week from Maine to California and has had multitudes of 
reviews it is hardly possible for this leisurely quarterly journal to say 
a great deal that has not been said and is not well known to the average 
reader. 

Of all the many thousands who have bought and are destined to buy 
this book many people not really interested in a liberal education or 
incapable of it, will probably be disappointed. This is not by any means 
a popular short cut to literacy. Dr. Adler would be incapable of 
perpetrating such a hoax. The thoroughness with which he digs into 
any subject is so much a matter of habit by now that a “how to win 
friends and influence people” type of book would just not fit in with 
his customary way of doing things. But for the philosophy students, 
this study can perform a very important service, since there is a pre- 
sumption in favor of their educability. It can really spare them much 
future lost motion. For such a reader on reading the author poses the 
seriousness of this initial problem in the “ activity of reading”; he 
lays down the rules (they will incidently greatly increase the reader’s 
labor and sense of obligation to his author). The closing section, “ the 
rest of the reader’s life” considers the reason for literacy, the obli- 
gations of citizens in a democracy to be literate. Ample proof is given 
that only free minds can make free men. The whole work is done with 
that thoroughness of treatment, exactness of analysis, and complete 
sense of conviction that generally characterizes this writer’s many studies 
of many problems. 

The appended list of greit books will cause no end of discussion 
though Dr. Adler is not at all arbitrary about it. It is offered only as 
a suggestion. Some notable omissions were made because no adequate 
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English translation exists for the omitted work; or because of a desire 
to keep the list from becoming too long those omitted were not con- 
sidered as of the same magnitude as those listed. In some cases those 
authors who failed of inclusion were thought to be more important in 
their lives and actions than in their writing. The verdict of history of 
course will be less clear as we approach the contemporary and corres- 
pondingly there will be greater dissent from Dr. Adler’s judgment in 
that section. The list as a whole is similar to that proposed as the 
foundation of the new liberal arts course at St. John’s College, Anna- 
polis, Md., where Dr. Adler also lectures in addition to his duties at the 
University of Chicago Law School. To this reviewer it has always been 
a major mystery as to the manner in which it would be possible for 
a college student of average ability to complete that list intelligently 
within the four years assigned without getting a violent case of intel- 
lectual indigestion; though he is willing to admit that the freshmen with 
which he is acquainted certainly stand in need of immediate and 
thoroughgoing contact with such a treatise as “ How to Read a Book.” 
The reading of it by every freshman on entering college would seem to 
be clearly indicated. The lower division of the college is generally 
supposed to be given over to a mastery of the tools for higher edu- 
cation and since how to read can no longer be presumed as part of the 
college matriculant’s baggage we must be thankful to Dr. Adler for 
having provided so effectively the means to the attainment of that 
possession, without which little else we might hope for can be attained. 


CHARLES A. HART. 


The Catholic University of America. 


Science Moderne et Philosophie Mediévale. By M. Gorce and F. Brr- 
GOUNIOUX. Preface by S. Membre de |’Institut. Intro- 
duction by J. Laporte, professor at the Sorbonne. Paris, 1938, 
F. Alean. Pp viii + 179. 


One of the authors is a Dominican Father, well known for his various 
studies on Thomistic philosophy; the other is a Franciscan Father and 
an expert in paleontology and biology, especially in the origin and 
classification of tortoises. These facts are in a way symbolic and char- 
acteristic of the nature of this book. The book is, in fact, an attempt 
at synthesis, even two such attempts. The authors want to bring about 
a harmony between old medieval philosophy and modern science on one 
hand, but on the other hand they are very desirous to reconcile various 
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schools or trends of Scholastic philosophy. In regard to the latter 
enterprise, the reader may feel reminded of a remark John of Salisbury 
makes on his masters of Chartres: that it seems useless to try to recon- 
cile as dead those who while alive never were reconciled, by which words 
he refers to Plato and Aristotle. This reviewer does not know whether 
the differences between these two Greek masters were greater than those 
between certain medieval scholars or not; at least, it seems to be a 
difficult task and one which can hardly be achieved in so small a space. 
The limited space on one hand and the width of the field covered on the 
other hand, causes another feature which, in fact, did not escape the 
authors themselves. They remark, at the end of their work, that the 
reader may easily get the impression of a certain looseness and a lack 
of connection throughout this work. The connecting link, they point 
out, is the awareness of the analogies between the single systems they 
touch upon being greater than the differences. The authors are very 
keen to discover such analogies, and sometimes perhaps go a little too 
far. 

The book is divided in two parts. The first deals with modern science. 
It starts with an analysis of the ideas of Meyerson on the philosophy of 
science and proceeds to study the “singular in the mathematical and 
physical sciences,” opposing “science of the real” to “science of 
laws ”—science réelle et science légale. By this the authors mean to 
emphasize the preponderant importance the singular fact has in science; 
one of the drawbacks of the evolution science has gone through in 
modern times is just the overrating of the “law” as opposed to the 
“fact.” The next chapter, deals with “The individual in biology” 
and studies the history of life and the many difficulties which beset its 
path. The problems are illustrated by a very interesting chapter on the 
origin and the development of the Chelonians, i.e. tortoises. This 
chapter contains many valuable informations, especially in regard to the 
many lacunes the theory of evolution has still to face. The first part 
ends with a chapter on the individual in medicine, or “ The alarm-cry of 
Carrel.” The second part, on Medieval Philosophy, begins with an 
instructive study of the individual in the philosophy of Aquinas, 
especially in his psychology and his moral philosophy. The other 
chapter tells of the sens du concret; after a brief but enlightening 
sketch of the intermediaries between Aquinas and Scotus, the latter is 
presented as, so to speak, the philosopher of the concrete. The further 
development of medieval philosophy is followed up to the time of its 
decline, and the exaggerations of the nominalists are criticised. 
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Since the concrete and the individual hold such a prominent position 
in the minds of the authors, it is easy to understand that they make 
history the “ final term of scientific knowledge,” an idea they hold to be 
perfectly in accordance with the conceptions of the great medieval 
masters. In discussing history the authors coin a word which deserves 
consideration, and not only in regard to the historian’s task. The true 
attitude of the historian, they say p. 164), indeed is, when documents 
are missing, distrust; but “ one has to be distrustful as well in regard 
to denial, as in regard to affirmation.” The authors themselves have 
followed this rule. They are neither sceptical, nor inclined to overlook 
facts or ideas. They warn against hasty generalizations, they admit 
also that sometimes such generalizations may be attempted. 

The two scholars who introduce this work point out that a closer 
acquaintance with medieval philosophy may prove very helpful in the 
attempts of coping with the difficulty in which modern science finds 
itself entangled. The Schoolman, on the other hand, will profit by 
studying this little book, because he is made aware not only of many 
problems which he has to attack and perhaps too often neglects, but 
also of many viewpoints which may prove fruitful in achieving the 
synthesis of modern knowledge and old philosophy, a synthesis which 
is doubtless an urgent need of these our days and towards which the 
work of the two authors is surely an important step. 

ALLERS. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Ecclesia et Status. By JoaAnnes Lo Grasso. Rome: The Gregorian 
University Press, 1939. Pp. xviili-+ 345. 


At a time when so much confusion prevails concerning the reciprocal 
relations between Church and State any authentic body of information 
which aims to throw light on this many-sided subject should be warmly 
welcomed. Students of political philosophy, or those working in related 
fields, who wish to study the problem in its historical development will 
find in this handy volume a representative collection of ecclesiastical 
public law sources ranging all the way from St. Clement of Rome to 
Pope Pius XI. The documents are presented in chronological order and 
contain authoritative pronouncements of several kings and emperors in 
addition to those of the Pontiffs, councils, and theologians. 

In the selection of the texts, which are mainly in Latin, only the best 
critical editions were used; and the compiler, a professor at the 
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Gregorian University, had the advantage of having access to the Vatican 
Archives. As the Concordats had already been reproduced in the com- 
prehensive collection of Mercati and brought up to date by the later 
works of Restrepo and Perugini only a few are given here because of 
their special significance, namely, the agreement between the Holy See 
and the French and Italian governments at the time of Napoleon and 
the recent Lateran Treaty concluded with Mussolini. Pertinent ex- 
cerpts from the writings of St. Peter Damien, Hugh of St. Victor, St. 
Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, and Bellarmine, as well as 
lengthy passages from encyclical letters since Pope Gregory XVI and a 
good index, round out this excellent reference book and help to make it 
a convenient and valuable aid to exact scholarship. 


J. McDOonALp. 
The Catholic University of America. 


History and Science. By Miter. Berkeley, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1939. Pp. x + 201. 


History and Science is a fighting book. With this theme the book 
begins and ends. The author’s purpose is to “free empirical science 
from the ghosts of the rationalistic past that still haunt and mislead its 
progress ” (p. x.), to “ convince rationalistic philosophy, now writhing 
in its death throes, that its wound is really mortal and past cure” 
(p. 75). Thanks to Darwin, Mr. Miller feels he has given the coup de 
grace to traditional philisophy, especially to the errors and pseudo 
concepts which he reckons as the relics of the scholastic medieval phi- 
losophy which empirical science has come to displace (cf. p. 191). 
Darwin, he says, “ with his demonstration of the evolution of natural 
types, . . . fulfilled the intention of empirical thought, and closed 
the portals forever upon traditional philosophy. Metaphysicians may 
continue to announce their speculations about the everlasting structure 
of things, and about the universal criteria of knowledge; but their de- 
votions are a wake, ministered to a corpse. Rest in peace, Philosophy! 
You did your work well. May your progeny, the historico-theoretical 
natural sciences, do you honor” (p. 85)! 

These quotations suggest the author’s alert style, which is as refresh- 
ing as his anticipated obsequies of philosophy are provoking. He tries 
to be fair to the corpse, allowing that, in spite of their short-comings, 
scholastic thinkers should be esteemed equally with those of the cen- 
turies that follow (cf. p. 79). They were the light of their period; 
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but that light dwindled as men advanced. Beginning in the Renais- 
sance and accelerating with experimental science, came a line of empiri- 
cal thinkers, culminating in Hume. To this long line the author defers 
and writes to continue and fulfill their work (cf. p. 72). 

Traditional philosophy erred in supporting a system of theoretical 
knowledge, everlasting and universally true. It held the permanency of 
forms and postulated essences. Historically, this mistake was under- 
standable. But now, according to Mr. Miller, it has been made per- 
fectly clear that things have no essences. Their most constant charac- 
ters are transient and at the mercy of the environment (cf. p. 169). 
All universalistic doctrine, call it science or philosophy, ended with 
Darwin. “The simple insight that makes ridiculous and pretentious 
all universalistic philosophy, even that of so masterly a genius as Kant, 
is that an empirical apprehension of nature, since it leaves no place for 
universal design, relieves us from the obsession of a universalistic and 
totalitarian knowledge, such as was aimed at in the rationalistice science 
and philosophy of earlier times” (p. 149). 

Consequently a new philosophy must be created which will concen- 
trate not upon essence and immutable form and necessary truth but 
upon an interpretation and summation of the historic development of 
things. Thus, while “ Science” in the title of Mr. Miller’s work means 
“ Theoretical Science,” “ History ” stands for not merely human history 
but “ the larger history of nature, including biological and other evolu- 
tions” (p. vii). Knowledge, then, to be valid, will have to rest upon 
individual, concrete evolutionary movements, which the author thinks 
are axiomatic everywhere in nature (ef. p. 18). And so, if we speak of 
structural character of nature, we can mean only historical character, 
predicable of some large evolution bearing the instances in which it 
was first noted (cf. p. 26). 

Obviously such a view compels a less dogmatic estimate of theoretical 
principles. This Mr. Miller admits; for the natural structures defined 
by his principles certainly cannot be regarded as universal or im- 
mutable. They are only the more general and pervasive characters of 
the temporal evolutions bearing them (cf. p. 182). In this synthesis of 
historical and theoretical principles biology and geology remain alone. 
But it must be applied to all sciences—above all to sociology. For it 
alone will successfully unite social history and social theory. 


The time has come . . . for a thoroughgoing reorganization of the sciences 
bent upon human behavior, in line with our insight into the identity of 
their objectives in the delineation of a human and social evolution. Psy- 
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chology, history, sociology, economics, and political science are special de- 
partments of this one research, and cannot be scientifically prosecuted in 
separation from one another. To suggest that authentic knowledge can be 
gained or imparted in any one of these departments taken alone is to 
obstruct education and betray science (p. 42). 

The author’s position is that true knowledge must be shielded from 
contagion with metaphysics and the ghostly concepts of the past. It 
must be made to rest upon history as the record of the evolutionary 
progress of nature. Logic, causation, freedom, religion, democracy, 
are some of the items which he treats rather at length, to show how 
their perilous position in the obsolete philosophy of substance and 
immutable pattern can be secured in the light of twentieth century 
comprehension of the significance of Darwin. Mr. Miller states many 
important truths, disowns many an erroneous opinion, lashes out 
against scepticism and materialism. Yet it would be a mistake to let 
his apparent agreement about important issues with scholasticism blind 
one to the fundamental weakness of the grounds on which he holds to 
these issues. 

Knowledge, on the basis he claims for it, seems to be nothing more 
than a strong opinion, and even this has rather an irrational com- 
plexion, if we may judge from the defense he offers against the charge 
that his “ faith ” sounds too easy: “ It is the privilege of the pessimist, 
himself inclined upon death, to jeer at an optimism which he regards 
as the faith of the fool. But what folly is so great, and so gratuitously 
lugubrious, as to shut the door upon life, and conspire within one’s 
own skeleton? Better be a cheerful fool than a doleful one” (p. 193)! 
This is hardly adequate. Furthermore, his notion of God is far from 
clear. He speaks of him as “the Creator-Progress, of which the ma- 
terial evolution is the progressive creature” (p. 198). And freedom, 
which he strenuously defends, seems to be reduced to the absence of 
external compulsion and to consist of internal compulsion, namely of 
heredity and environment (cf. pp. 115-116). 

It is useless to try to judge the individual applications which Mr. 
Miller makes of empirical evolution, since his conclusions, acceptable or 
not, all rest on the supposition first that evolution is a demonstrated 
fact in biology and geology (which the author asserts but no where 
offers to prove) and secondly, which is equally or more important, 
that the concept of evolution is of universal application to all reality 
and to all thought. First let these assumptions be vindicated, and 
then their applications may be criticized properly. 


JOSEPH B. McA.uister, S. S. 
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La Finalité Morale dans le Bergsonisme. By E. Rotuanp. Bibliothéque 
des Archives de Philosophie. Paris: Beauchesne, 1937. Pp. 184. 


A propos of the ethical problem it is a trenchant criticism of the 
whole Bergsonian philosophy, of its anti-intellectualistic criteriology 
and of its phenomenistic metaphysics that the author offers us. He 
takes issue with some overoptimistic French interpreters of Bergson’s 
thought, J. Chevalier, Gorce, Rideau and Romeyer, who have seized 
upon superficial points of agreement to make Bergson an authentic 
exponent of Realism, of the freedom of the will and of the concept of 
a personal God. These are the necessary prerequisites to the formula- 
tion of a valid ethical system, and it is because he finds Bergson’s 
Criteriology, Psychology and Theology so inadequate, not to say utterly 
false, that E. Rolland pronounces Bergson’s Ethics insufficient in spite 
of the nobility of its inspiration. No doubt Bergson has taken a strong 
stand against the application which the sociological school of Durkheim 
and Lévy-Bruhl has made of mechanicism to Ethics. But the author 
has no difficulty in showing the opposition between Bergson’s doctrine 
of finality and the traditional doctrine laid down by Aristotle and per- 
fected by St. Thomas. Even if he rejects the reduction made by the 
sociological school of the ethical to the normal, and of the immoral to 
the pathological, Bergson adopts that school’s view of moral laws as 
forms of external pressure exercised by society upon the individual. 
Truly that static morality, as he calls it, is inferior to dynamic morality, 
the upward elan which makes the heroes and the saints and, through 
them, lifts up humanity to higher ideals of justice and charity. But 
having denied to reason the power of defining ends, of determining goals 
of human action, Bergson has made impossible the establishment of a 
criterion of morality and the formulation of a norm of conduct. So 
E. Rolland has the right to conclude (p. 151) that, from Bergson’s 
point of view it is impossible to give a solid basis and a logical justifica- 
tion to an Ethics which should have its roots in human nature and 
reach out to a transcendent Being. Unless it appear conditioned, im- 
posed and prefigured in a Perfect Being, conceived by an Intelligence 
which is the source of all being, and willed by a Power possessed with 
the authority of making it a law for creatures, human perfection and 
human progress lose their real meaning. But this presupposes the 
validity of the concept of Pure Actuality which is rejected by Bergson 
as chimerical. By way of appendix, E. Rolland devotes a chapter to 
the Ethics of a Catholic disciple of Bergson, Edouard Le Roy. He 
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readily grants how much nearer Le Roy comes to the positions of Chris- 
tian and Thomistic theology and ethics, but he points out how this 
praiseworthy effort is vitiated and rendered futile by the deficiencies of 
the Bergsonian criteriology which has been accepted by the disciple. 


Juutes A. BAISNEE. 


The Catholic University of America. . 


A Christian Looks at the Jewish Question. By Jacques MariITAIN. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. v + 90. 


This little book, the outgrowth of a lecture, deals successively with 
special aspects of the problem of anti-Semitism, with the Divine signifi- 
eance of the dispersion of Israel, and with the position of the Jewish 
people in various countries. Although the work, of its nature, precludes 
any purely formal philosophical] treatment, such as we have learned to 
associate with the distinguished author, the thoughtful reader will find 
scattered here and there profound observations on the race question as 
well as penetrating interpretations concerning the Divine and human 
factors operative in history. 

Racism, elevated into an ideology and a religion, is shown to be with- 
out scientific foundation, a philosophical absurdity, and an insult to the 
Christian faith which affirms the natural unity of the human species. 
It is described as a pathological phenomenon, a scape-goat for the 
Christian conscience resenting the “earthly activization” which is the 
vocation of Israel. Instead of being a source of unity blood is in reality 
the bearer of divisions amongst men since it is the vehicle of original sin. 
Paradoxically, Germany borrowed the worst feature of Judaeism, its 
racial pride, which is “ the naturalistic corruption of the supernatural 
idea of divine election.” Thus “the racists are indebted to the Old 
Testament as the Communists are to the New.” 

The rapid march of events in Europe in the brief interval since publi- 
cation of the essay may necessitate slight changes in factual data—one 
could scarcely say that anti-Semitism assumes a “ Catholic form” in 
Poland today—nevertheless its value remains substantially intact and 
its many apt reminders and warnings are at times almost prophetic, a 
tribute to the permanence, amidst change, of true philosophical insight. 


J. McDona.p. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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